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“WE STAND FOR BROTHERHOOD” 


This is the Title of the Beautiful Masonic Song Written For 

The Centennial Celebration of the M. W. PRINCE HALL 

GRAND LODGE, F. & A. M. of Massachusetts, Words By 

CHARDES ALEXANDER, Music By LOVEIT GROVES 

{[@ Every Mason should buy a copy of this Song. [2 It is truly Masonic. 

ie Here is the Chorus: \ 

We stand, we stand for brotherhood, Av 

We deal upon the square ; uy BN 










For right and justice to all men, 
We'll ever do and dare. 

We stand, we stand for charity, 
Toward our fellowman ; 

With plumb and level as our guide, 
Plain dealing is our plan. 


Send 25c. to Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., Fora Copy. Regular Sheet Music Size. 


“65 Years in the Life of a Teacher” 
By Edward Hicks Magill 


This is one of the most helpful and inspiring books ever written by an 
American Teacher. The reading of this book will make a good teacher a 
better one. ‘This is a book for teachers by one of the ablest of teachers: 


Br ofo fo she ofeofe feof oe oho ote ole ofe ole of ole fo ofe ole ole ofe ale ofe oe le ole ole oie ole of ole ole ole ole fone fe o]e oe ofe forte ole ode ofe ole erierte dere + 


This is a record of the au- | dull and severe; and as he wa. 
thor’s early life; of his determin- , one of the pioneers in introduc 
ed struggle for a thorough edn- i - ing wiser and more effici nt 
cation, at Williston Seminary, plans, the radical changes in 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- | our educational system durin: 
versity; of his distinguished | the last half century are inter- 
service as a teacher in the | estingly traced in this volume. 
Providence fFfligh School, ‘he | In his own work, it was trne, 
Boston Latin School, and es- } as one of his pupils has said, 
pecially at Swarthmore College. i “No lesson was dull, no lecture 
with which he has been associ- perfunctory.” The human si.te 
ated since its foundation—over j of the teacher was always s"!«- 
twenty years, | cessful. Many = _ distinguishe.! 

Dr. Edward H. Magill’s teach- | men have been educated under 
ing dates from the period when | Dr. Magill. and some striking 
edneational methods in Amertea incidents about them gre record- 
were generally ernde and often ed by him. 








Go rFo ao vfs ofa alerts ofo ee cfonferteeferye vlesle oe eevlecle ole sje ele ofeole s  leole Peso ole ole oole ofe ole ole ofeodooye ole ole oles] of elosio ele ele ete * 
@ Only a few copies on hand. @ For price, etc. write to 
Mrs. E..H. Magill, 128 W. 43rd St. New York City. 
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We Are i Seareh of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making tl xt ‘dinary 
off »f $50 in gold as prizes for the 
from pens of members of the Negro 

CONDITIONS 

No story or poem will be con 

of a Negro. 

No 
lines. 

Eac! 
year’s su 
author, < 
purposs 

We are willing to pay a fair pr 
may n be a prize-winner, pr¢ 

GREAT PRIZE 
FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST 
THIRD Prize for BEST POEM >, ead 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM..... 3.00 
Making a grand total of... 50.00 

Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to | dist ted among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought t eal our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will | submitted ive competent 
literary critics of National fame wh rill act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this gra 
TEST. 

ADDRESS: 








CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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- THE SOULS 
OF BLACK FOLK 


“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show the 
strange meaning of being black herein 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 





In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 


“Tt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 
year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 


ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.35. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Every Student Should Have 


Webster’s New Lllustrated 
DIcTIONAR Y 











Complete in One Vo'ume of More Than 1000 Pages 


Right Up to Date. The Latest and Best 
Dictionary for School-Teachers, 
Students and Busy 
People. 







Based upon Noah Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, revised and brought 
ap te date in accordance with the most recent eminent tinglish and American 
authorities on spelling, pronunciation and definition, and especially designed to 
meet the popular demand for a convenient, complete and reliable diction- 
ary. It contains all the words of the English language that are not peculiarly 
appropriate to a dictionary of technical terms; it gives the spellirg and pro- 
nunciation of plurals, and indicates the use of capital and small letters in 
writing every word in the vocabulary; it gives the past tense and the parti- 
ciples of all verbs not regularly formed by the addition of -d, -ed, =nd -ing; 
the pronunciation of each word is plainly indicated by phonetic spelling; the 
definitions, comprehensive yet concise, are accurate and reliable. 


IT ALSO INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Origin, Composition and Derivation of the English Language; Principles 
ef Grammar; Simplified Spelling; Synonyms and Antonyms; English Christ- 
ian Names; Foreign Words, Phrases, Proverbs, Quotations and Colloquial Ex- 
pressions, with their English Equivalents; Facts about the Earth; Declara- 
tion of Independence; Constitution of the United States; Metric System of 
Weights and Measures; Value of Foreign Coins in United States Money; Time 
Differences; Weather Forecasts; Language of Flowers; Language of Gems; 
Origin and Meaning of the Names of States; Dictionary of Commercial and 
Legal Terms; Familiar Allusions; Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose; 
Decisive Battles of the World. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
with Text Cuts, Colored and Monotone Plates, and Colored Charts. 136 sub- 
jects are illustrated by the colored plates, 45 by tthe monoione plates, and 28 
by the colored charts, while a great number of subjects are illustrated by the 
text cuts. The titl—“ILLUSTRATED”—is, therefore, peculiarly approp- 
riate, and this feature, practically lacking in other medium-priced dictionar- 
ies, is of inestimable value. It is, in fact, , 


A CONDENSED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
containing all the information required by the average reader, the business 
man, and busy people generally. 
Three Styles of Binding, with and without Index, as follows: 





Cloth, Plain Edges, Square Corners ......ccccccccccccccccccccccvcces $2.00 
Leatherette, Red Edges, Round Corners .........-.+--seeeeeeees sonee Se 
Leather, Red Gidpos, Maud Corners ........cvcccgsesccnccsccccs occces Que 


With Thumb Index, any style, 25 cents additional. 
Btyle of binding selected will be sent by express, charges prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 
copy of this great book and Alexander’s Magazine sent for 1 year for $2.25. 
Bond all orders to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, doston nas’. 
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A Fair and Able Newspaper of Quality 
NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 


Springlield Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS 








An Enterprising, Attractive and Independent Journal Devoted 
Conscientiously and Intelligently to the Public Interests. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles, 
DAILY (Morning), $8 SUNDAY, $2 WEEKLY, $1 


A greatly improved mechanical equipment enables The Republican to put 
out in its Daily and Sunday editions a larger newspaper to meet the require- 
ments of the times; but there is no deviation from the rule of “Quality first,” 
which has always characterized Springfield’s famous journal. The editorial 
page is kept fully up to the standard of excellence which for years has caused 
The Republican to be more widely quoted than any other New England news- 
paper. 


The Republican is ever independent, vigorous and courageous in its ser- 
vice of the people’s interests. Besides “all the news, and the truth about it,” 
regular departments give due attention to literature, art, the drama, music, 
sports and outdoor life, the distinctive interests of women, science and edu- 
cation, business and progressive agriculture. 

The Weekly Republican, of 16 broad pages, is published Thursdays and 
goes all over the United States and to many other countries. It is a general 
favorite with Amervicans traveling abroad, valued for its intelligent summary 
of the world’s news, its able comments on passing events and its rich liter- 
ary and general features. 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly 
Republican will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 





THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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POR BEST RESULTS, 
a” Use La CREOLE HAIR PONADE. 4 
it mot onty meets every requirement of the 
Dryer, but stso promotes a luxuriant growth of the hair. {7 








te BEST IN THE WORLD!PRICE, $1900 


T.W.TAY LOR,Howell, Mich. \Si3s.55 








Straighten 
Your Hair 


Dear Strs:—L have used only one bottle of 
our pomade and now I would not be without it 
or it makes my hair soft and straight and 

easy to ome and also starts a new wt 

Mks F. WALKER, Sta. i—Hareiman, Tenn. 


F ord’s Hair 


Pomade 


(Formerly known as Ozonized Ox Marrow) 

Fifty years of success has proved its merits. 
The use of Ford’s Hair Pomade makes stub- 
born, harsh, kinky or curly-hair straight, 


soft and glossy and easy to comb, and arrange | 


in any style desired consistent with its length. 
Removes and prevents dandruff, invigorates 


the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or | 


breaking off and gives it new life and vigor. 
Absolutely harmless- used with splendid re- 
sults even on the youngest children. 
Delicately perfumed, its use is a pleasure, as 
ladies of refinement everywhere declare. 
Ford’s Hair Pomade has imitators. Don’t 
buy anything else alleged to be ‘‘just as good.” 


If you want the best results, buy the best | 


Pomade—it will pay ou. Look for this name 


0 Tord sed 


nm every 
our dru gist cannot ‘supply you with the 
gens ne, we will send y 
ne bottle regular size » for oe $ .50 
pusee bottles “ . - - is 
One bottle, small 4 -25 
w oper postage and express charges to all points 
in U.S.A. When ordering send Postal or Express 
Mone y Order. Aljl orders shipped promptly on 
receipt of price. Add 


he Ozonized Ox Marrow | Co. ie 
153 East Kinzie St. 
FORW’S HAIR POMADE is ants cat in Ohi- 
cago j-y the above firm 
gents Wanted E very where. 


| books, news magaz azines, music, 


| 1713 Tribune Bldg., New 





LADIES! Is your 

Hair Falling out ? 

Does -—— Scalp 

itch? Have you Dan- 

druff of the scalp? 

If so, don’t do any- 

thing else but write 

to W. A. Johnson, 92 

Westminster Street, 

Beaten, Mass., and state your case fully. 

Send no money, just cut out and send 

this adv. with stamp for return — e 
on personal letter and FREE SA 








and older 

oung aC People too fe. 
secure FRE 

roung and waluable Srcutenan 


such as 3 Watches, Stere« 
oscopes, Sewing achines, Printing 


| Presses, Call Bell Outfits, Learner’s 


Telegraph Instruments, Etc., Etc. 
By nn a | new members for the American Book 
Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, an association which 
saves to its ——s a substantial qn on 


aps 7 
by obtaining "publishers discounts, through buying 
for a a number of members. It is no trouble 
to get members. They join for the asking—a 
your friends, relatives and acquaintances should 
gladly join—for whoever buys books, ae, 
music, and the like, saves money by becoming a 
member. The membership cost mf only ten cents a 

ear, and each member receives a handsome certif- 
his or her right to oe A oes of the 

$ TRUST OUR AG NO DE- 
KED. We want YOU to + ™- one of 
earn your choice of handsome and 
ust write us a letter like this: 

Book Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, 1713 








| ingens = Bldg. New York. Gentlemen:—Please send 


me of twenty-five membership certficates 
w hich I iil sell for you at ten cents for each certif- 


| icate and remit you the proceeds. Also please send 
| me premium sheet to the end that I may select the 


premiums I desire.” Just write us a letter like this 
and sign your full name and town or t-o 
address. e will send the certificates and premium 


| list by return mail, » pestpats , and also free instruc- 
| tions and _ advices 


your best success. Do not 
delay and let some one ag 7 ahead of you. Write 
to-day andstart right in. Address The Ameri- 


can Book Buyers?’ 5, Limited, 


ork, N. ¥- 








INDIAN HAIR TONIC! 


Itis highly recommended for 
the Preservation of the Hair. 
Destroys Dandruff and Tetter 
and preventsi tf alling out. 
oy 50c , or $3.50 per doz! 
As an advertisement send 
$2.25 for 12 Bottles. 
ame your express office. 
J.S. WEBB, +421 W. 15th 
St.; LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 


DEALERS IN 


GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS # 











Fine Family Wines and Liquors| 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 
739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 


W% oY 0a n%e nYe 0%e o%e 


Visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 
745 Shawmut Avenue | 





To Whom It May Concern: 

If there is any chance to boom business 
boom it. Don’t pull a long face and look 
as though you had a sour stomach. Hold 
up your head, smile and ‘ook for better 
things. Hide your little hammer, and try 
to speak well of others, no matter how 
small you may know yourself to be. 
When a stranger drops in, jolly him. Tell 
him this is a great city—and so it is. 
Don’t discourage him by speaking ill of 
your neighbors. Lead him to believe he 
has at last found a place where good peo- | 
ple live. ‘ 

Don’t knock. 

Help yourself along by becoming popu- 
lar, and push your friends with you. It’s 
very easy. Be a good fellow and soon 
you’ll have a procession of followers. No 
man ever helped himself by knocking 
other people down in character and busi- 
ness. No man ever got rich by trying to 
make others believe he was THE ONLY, 
or the only one who knew anything. You | 
cannot climb the ladder of success by | 
treading on other’s corns, Keep off the 
corns and don’t knock. 

You’re not the only. There are others, | 
and they have brains and know some- 
thing as well as you. There’s no end of 
fun minding your own business. It makes 
other people like you. No one admires 
a knocker. 

Ee Be wise, and when you want any 


ke Printing done, go tor ar ee” 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Printer 





714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 


o%e n%e o%e nla n%e oY ne 0%anVe le o¥e o%enVente 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
20: 

Six Strone DEPARTMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- 
CAL TRAINING. 

Graduates earning from $30 
Board, 
Lodging and Tuition $7 per 
Fall 
further information. 
Dudley, 


oe oa oe ola We ne le oa ote sta nVe Ves Vente % 


+0 $150 per month. 


<I 


% 
month. Catalogue 
Address, 
Pres. xreensboro, 
nm. C. 

MAMA HA MGA YAUESY-S HAUSE MS 


J- BOGOSIAN 
Ice Cream and Confectioneries. 
We take Orders for Weddings 


», 


% 





and Parties. 
Our Ice Cream is the best in quality, 


ICE CREAM SODA 5 Cents, 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


We sell it by pint, quart or gallon, 
Corner Shawmut Avenue and Sawyer St 


Telephone Roxbury 21107. 
We want active 


Help Wanted Women, Men 


Girls and Boys in every city and town 
in U. S. to sell our famous toilet ar- 
ticles, and we can show how you can. 
make a steady income of from $2 to 
$5 per day in spare time. All goods 
guaranteed to please customers or 
money refunded. Splendid opportun- 
ity. No capital required. No risk. 
Pleasant employment. Easy. Suc- 
cess sure. Write quick for our terms 
and full particulars. Address Tay- 
lor Remedy Co., Dept. A Louisville, 
Ky. 
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*WE STAND FOR BROTHERHOOD. 
ok KK 
By Charles Alexander. 


Out of the myths of ages past, 
Out of forgotten lore, 

Out of the cannon’s cruel blast, 
Out of the waste and gore; 

Out of the darkness and the din 
Of many a battle fought, 

We come to find our liberty 
By true devotion bought. 


° CHORUS. 


We stand, we stand for brotherhood, 
We deal upon the square; 

For right and justice to all men, 
We'll ever do and dare. 

We stand, we stand for charity 
Toward our fellowman, 

With plumb and level as our guide 
Plain dealing is our plan. 


We take the Bible as our guide, 
And circumscribe our bent 

By square and compass and confide 
In God for blessings sent. 

With fortitude we seek to aid 
Our brother in distress 

And found with prudence, it is said 
The trowel’s usefulness. 


More ancient than the golden fleece, 
Our badge we proudly wear, 
And sacred to the soul of peace 
Who worries not with care. 
With wisdom, strength and beauty too, 
And faith and hope and love, 
We'll try to square our actions thru 
To meet our Lodge above. 


*This beautiful Masonic Song, words and music (regular sheet music 


size) sent to any address for 25c per copy. Send order 


to— 


Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ESSAYS ON THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


BY PROFESSOR KELLY MILLER 





During the past decade the so-called “race problem” has furnish- 
ed the basic material for many books and plays of many sorts, these 
several presentations ranging from the most unrestrained emotionalism 
to thoughtful, logical exposition. It goes without saying that the ma- 
jority of these have been written by white people. Here is a book on 
the race problem written by a Negro, one of the most vigorous writers 
of his race in the United States. Professor Kelly’ Miller, a graduate 
of Howard University, took his post-graduate work in mathematics at 
Johns Hopkins, studying under the distinguished teachers, Dr. Fabian 
Franklin and Professor Simon Newcomb. He is now the Professor 
of Mathematics and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at How- 
ard University, and is a well-known lecturer, writer, and logician. The 
three American Negroes who rank highest as authority on race condi- 
tions are Dr. Booker T. Washington, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, and Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller. Commenting on Professor Miller’s well-known 
poise and sanity of judgment, the Boston Herald characterizes him as 
standing between the radicalism of Du Bois and the opportunism of 
Booker Washington. 

From the highly wrought sensationalism of certain plays and novels 
to Professor Miller’s intelligent Essays is a far cry. Comparing the 
haste and clamor of the former, their attitude of hate and bitterness, 
with this writer’s mildness of tone, his temperance and sanity, his re- 
straint, his very evident desire to deal justly, one would hardly dream 
that they all deal with one and the same problem, and desire the same 
end, an amicable adjustment. 

But one who seeks in “Race Adjustment” for a brand-new social 
doctrine, or a specific for the ills that exist, or a snap-shot solution of 
a gigantic problem, will be disappointed. Here are _ suggestions, 
many of them; firm helps toward a solution, keen characterization of 
men and measure and theories, and much light poured in on obscure 
places. “Race Adjustment” is a broad-minded, fearless, candid stud) 
of facts and conditions, a search for truth, the fruitage of ripe experi- 
ence, careful observations, good sense and good judgment. It is expo 
sition, not special pleading; discussion of living issues, not academic 
platitudes. 

Many of the papers included in the present volume have appeared 
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from time to time in our leading magazines, and have given rise to 
much comment and discussion. When Professor Miller’s paper, “As 
to The Leopard’s Spots: An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon,” was pub- 
lished, Mr. George Cable wrote of it: “I regard it as the ablest, sound- 
est, and most important document that has appeared on this subject for 
many years. 

To give some idea of the thoroughness with which Professor Mil- 
ler has gone into his subject, and the breadth and variety of the Es- 
says, we give their several titles: 1. Radicals and Conservatives; 2. 
An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon; 3. An Open Letter to John Tem- 
ple Graves; 4. The Negro as a Political Factor; 5. The Negro’s 
Part in the Negro’s Problem; 6. Social Equality; 7. The Problems 
of the City Negro: 8. The Land of Goshen; 9. Religion as a Sol- 
vent of the Race Problem; 10. A Plea for the Oppressed; 11. Sur 
plus Negro Women; 12. The Rise of the Professional Class; 13. Em- 
inent Negroes; 14. What Walt Whitman Means to the Negro; 15. 
Frederick Douglas; 16. Thomas Jefferson’s Attitude toward the Ne- 
gro; 17. The Artistic Gifts of the Negro Race; 18. The Early 
Struggle for Education; 19. A Brief for the Higher Education of 
the Negro; 20. Roosevelt and the Negro. 

Thorough, precise, scholarly, conservative, Professor Miller’s 
work will render practical aid in the solution of the race difficulties that 
confront the American people. These Essays are eminently “able and 
sound”; as Mr. Cable said of the “Open Letter to Thomas Dixon,” “one 
of the most important documents that has appeared on this subject for 
many years.” 

Large octavo; handsome letterpress and paper; bound in best quality 
of book cloth, with decorations in gold leaf ; reinforced by head-bands, 
gold top. 

Price, postage prepaid, $2.20. 

Send all orders to Charles Alexander, Printer and Publisher, 714 

Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE NEGRO AND THE NATION.—By Gerorce 8S. Merriam. 
2d printing. 436 pages. $1.75 net ; by mail $1.92. 

Probably the first complete history of the Negro in his relation to our 
politics. The Rev. Epwarp Everett Hate in ‘‘Lend a Hand”: ‘‘Sensible 
people who wish to know, who wish to form good sound opinions, and 
especially those who wish to take their honest part in the great duties 
of the hour, will read the book, will study it and will find nothing else 
better worth reading and study.” 

Nore: I have just finished reading this great book. The author’s 
style is graceful and fascinating, his arguments and presentation of facts 
convincing, and his attitude toward the Negro sympathetic.—Charles 
Alexander. 

Send P. O. Money Order for acopy. Post paid $1.92. CnHariEs 
ALEXANDER, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Devoted to the Spreading of Reliable Information Concerning the Operation of Educational Institutionsia 
the South, the Moral, Intellectual, Commercial and Industrial Improvement of the Negro 
Race in the United States. Published on the Fifteenth Day of each Month. Entered 
as Second-Class Matter on May 3, 1905, at the Post Office at Boston 
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JOURNALISTIC ETHICS. 





The daily newspaper of the United 
States has become a great opinion 
moulder. Its extends to 
every nook and corner of our vast 
country. Whether influence is 
good or bad depends upon the type 
of men who do the writing. What 
President Theodore Roosevelt said 
the other day is true, and in the say- 
ing he paid a high compliment to our 


influence 


this 


newspaper editors : 

‘¢‘There is no higher and more hon- 
orable calling than that of the meu 
connected with an upright, fearless 
and truthful newspaper; no calling 
in which a man can render greater 
service to his fellow countrymen.” 

But it is also true as he wisely 
points out : 

‘‘The best and ablest editors and 
writers in the daily press render a 
service to the community which can 
hardly be parelleled by the service 
rendered by the best and ablest of 
the men in public life, or of the men 
But the converse of 
The 


in business. 
this proposition is also true. 





most corrupt financiers, the most ¢ pr- 
rupt politicians, are no greater ncn- 
ace to this country than the newspa- 
per men of the typeI have above 
described. Whether they belong to 
a yellow press or to the purchased 
press, whatever may be the stimulat- 
ing cause of their slanderous men- 
dacity and whatever the cloak it may 
but little. In any 
event, they represent one of the po- 


wear, matters 
tent forces for evil in the community. 


the 
Public, one of the best weekly journ- 


We ran across a copy of 


als issued in this country) Chicago, 
Illinois, a few days ago in which we 
found the following : 


There was a time when the grocer 
sanded his sugar and thought he had 
to. The present is a time when 


newspaper publishers sand their news 


and think they have to. But the 
one is as bad as the other to say 
nothing of the morals of either. 


Grocers have found out the bad policy 
But 
publishers have not found out the 
bad policy of sanding news, though 


of sanding sugar and quit it. 
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they will. Some papers, however, | 
stand out against the present pre- | 
vailing policy on the ground. of its 
the 


This paper has a 


immorality. One of these is 
Sacramento Bee. 
of 


unique and significant that we repro- 


set ‘¢*shop rules” which are so 
duce them in full, in the hope that 
they may fall here and there in good 
soil and bring up fruit « 


fold. 


Seaman’s 


2 thousand. | 
We take them from Coast | 
Journal, which first gave 
them publicity outside the sanctum | 
of the Bee: 
its | 


‘¢ The Bee demands from all 
writers accuracy before anything 
else. Better lose an item than 


make a splurge one day and correct 


it next. 

Equally with that. it demands ab- | 
solute fairness in the treatment of | 
news. Reports must not be colored | 


to please a friend and wrong an 


enemy. 
Don’t editoralize in the news col- | 
umns. An accurrate report is its | 
own best editorial. | 
Don’t exaggerate. Every exag-| 


eration hurts immeasurably the cause 


it pretends to help. 

Ifa 
corrected. 
of 


fication of a wrong done by an error 


mistake is made, it must be| 
It is as much the duty | 
a Bee writer to work to the recti- | 
| 
: ; oii . | 
in an item, as it is first to use every | 
precaution not to allow that error to 


creep in. 
Be 


and 


extremely careful of the name | 
of 
with an 


reputation women. Even| 


when dealing unfortunate, 


| 


remember so long as she commits no 


crime other than her. own sin against | 


chastity, she is entitled at least to} 
pity. 
Sneers at race, or religion, or| 


| adopt those rules and in good 


| 
of. 


|there are some among them that 


physical deformity will not be toler- 
ated. ‘*Dago,” ‘*Mick,” ‘*Sheeny,” 
these 
This rule of 
regard for the feelings of others must 


even “Chink” or ‘*Jap,” are 


absolutely forbidden. 


be observed in every avenue of news, 
nnder any and all conditions. 

There isa time for humor and 
there is a time for seriousness. “The 
Bee 


times. 


likes snap and ginger at all 
It will not tolerate flippancy 
on serious subjects on any occasion. 


The furnisher of an item is entitl- 


led toa hearing for his side at all 


times, not championship. If the lat- 


| ter is ever deemed necessary, the ed- 


itorial department will attend to it. 
Interviews given the paper at the 


paper’s request are to be considered 


immune from sneers or criticism. 

In every accusation against a pub- 
lic official or private citizen, make 
every effort to have the statement of 
the accused given prominece in the 
original item. 

In the 
not ex-oflicio or from a public source, 
it is better 


chance the doing of 


vase of charges which are 


to lose an item than to 


a wrong. 


Consider the Bee always as a tri- 


bunal that desires to do justice to 


|all; that fears far more to do injust- 


ice to the poorest beggar than to 
clash swords with wealthy injustice.”’ 

If every daily newspaper were to 
faith 
enforce them, as does the Bee, we 
should have a journalism to be proud 
The 


And it would be easy. re- 


porters of the United States, although 


are 
flippant and some that are malicious, 
are for the most part of honest pur- 
pose and serious motive. They need 
only to be assured by their superiors 
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that itis the conscientious . obsery- | 


ance of such rules as the Bee’s, and 


not their habitual violation, which 


brings professional recognition and 
Let of 


practically by 


reward. them be assured 


this, and not merely 


word or mouth, and tbey would be 


not only a brilliant group as_ they al- 


ready are, but their brillianey would 


with a genuine glow and no 


shine 


longer with an artificial sparkle. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH. 


Natives of warm countries are 
notoriously deliberate in their ac- 
tions. Life, therefore, moves ona 
slower shedul 1an in the North, 


and new residents who have not yet 


become acclimated are unduly annoy- 


having to wait for things 


An 


hel 


1 by 
lx 


American lady 


iome in Bermu 


oet done. who 


once made da 


tells the following story to illustrate 


i: +7 
ner own acclimation : 


We 


than 


have not been settled more 


three weeks hen the sea 


were through 


one the veranda chairs 


beyond domestic repair. I accord- 


ingly sent it to town to be reseated. 


The 


man with the 


servant was told to impress the 


fact that we were in a 


hurry, as our supply of chairs was 
He 


that we could 


small. came back with the news 


have it in a fortnight. 
By the end of that period we had 
adjusted ourselves to getting along 
without it, 
for it. 


of the South was at work. 


pretty well and wholly 


neglected to send The spirit 

Six weeks passed and one day one 
of the family remembered that our 
chair ought by now to be finished. 
So within a day or two I stopped at 


the shop. 


i but 


| For 


‘*Is my chair done, Walker?” I 
asked. 

He rose from his cracker-barrel by 
the door to investigate. Presently 
he returned, to explain that he had 


} } 


not yet had time enough to procure 


the kind of reeds of which he wished 


If 


rht call in a couple of weeks. 


weave the seat. all went well, we 


mig 


| drove off, mildly disappointed, 


by no means as irritated as I 


should have been if the incident had 
New York. 


occurred, say, in I was, 


in fact, no more annoyed at Walker’s 
delay than he had seem to be him- 
sell In short, I was becoming ‘ 
to the easy-going ways myst 

Once oO Vee n 1¢ I xt two 
months yme oO! from e house 
been mad no chai came 
[ol l tl rt oft a nev 

| inall the whole natter was ) 
otten or ne urly l eal It was 
reca Loniy by th de of Walkel 
whose successo . gentlemnn who 
ised to bear him company on cool 


days on a second cracker-barrel! in 
front of the sh yp, wal ed to settle 
up affairs, as he desired to move. 

So at last the chair came hom 
but it st I] Lie ke ia whol seat 


There are ten things for which no 


one has ever yet been sorry 
For doing good to all. 
Fo. speaking evil of none. 


hearing before Judging. 
thinking before speaking. 
holding an angry tongue. 
being kind to the distressed. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For asking pardon for all errors. 

being patient toward everybody. 
stopping the ears to atale bearer 
disbelieving most of the ill re- 

ports.—WSelected. 


For 
For 
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THE HEAVEN CHIMES. 


Over Times deep and billowy main 


Echoes waft from the further shore, 


Breathing their balm when hopes 
seem vain 
Sounding o’er life’s loudest din 


and roar; 
Clear thro’ the infinite depth between 
Peal forth the bells from eternity’s 
clime 
Cleaving through clouds and through 
skies serene 
Ringing the notes of the Heaven 


chime. 


Lo! tumults cease, and Christ’s 
votaries 
Lift burden hearts at the joyful 
sound 
Truth’s mantle cast o’er the raging 
seas, 
And, brave, tread dry shod the 
open ground ! 
Hell's chasm’s close, and its silho- 
utte, 
Dark, grim and ghastly, recedes 
from Time 
When, standing where Faith * and 
Hope have met, 
Love’s hand rings o’r earth the 
Heaven Chimes. 
Oh, blessed bells in sweet peals ring 


on! 


Let not your echoes in silence 
cease 
Till, thro’ Time’s shadows shall peep 
the dawn 
Of the glad Christ-reign—the Age 
of Peace 
Ring—till the last heart has dropped 
its load, 
Till grief is silenced, and shame 


and crime: 


Till, thro’ the pathway which Christ 
hath showed, 
Earth’s heroes pass to thy cease- 
less chime. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. WEBSTER ASH. 





‘* The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining ; 
I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear the inside out, 
To show the lining.” 
celtics 
AT THE END. 
When the sands in the 
falter 
And the end of it all is nigh: 


hourglass 


When the signal is made for the cur- 
tain 
And the footlights began to die, 
It is good toglance back at the duties 
We have done in the days gone by. 
in 


When the 


yawning 


grave the grass are 
And we totter, decrepit and gray: 

When the darkness begans to’ hover 
And we near the end of the day, 

It is good to look back at the flowers 
We have planted along the way. 


When the candle has burned to the 
socket 
And the flame in the wind is bent: 
When life to the utmost limit 
Of years is nearly spent, 
It is good to look back at the kind- 
ness 


Our lives to others have lent. 


When the windows began to darken 
And we bid farewell to the sun ; 
When the singing is turned to silence 

And the end of it all is won, 
It is good to gaze back through the 
twilight 
At the good that we have done. 
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Optimism 


Get all the good there is today; 
Don’t fret about tomorrow, 

There's trouble ’round us all the time, 
What need is there to borrow ? 

The wise man gets what joy he can, 
And leaves the fool his folly; 

He knows too much to waste his life 
In gloom and melancholy. 


Look on the bright side every time, 
Don’t waste your days repining, 
When any cloud looks dark and dull, 
Turn out the silver lining. 

Be wise! Be cheerful, bright and glad, 
Leave to the fool his folly, 

And let your motto be: “Cheer up!” 


Your rule of life: “Be jolly.” 





Caan Cac aaa aI 
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On the Auction Glock 


BY PERRY MARSHALL 
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Ett tt tt te 
THE NEW NEGRO 


BY HON. S. 


LAING 


WILLIAMS 





The rise of a man trom a low es- 
tate to a high estate, from dependence 
to independence, from ignorance to in- 
telligence and self-sufficiency, is al- 
ways interesting, always important 
and more disturb- 
ing. The immediate problem of this 
man is to get himself known, respected 
and believed in. He may be worthy, 
he may be aspiring, he may be com- 
petent for high service, but he is mis- 
trusted and even hated because he is 
aspiring. it is a tremendously difficult 
thing for this new applicant for citi- 
zenship to gain the good will and con- 
fidence of a whole nation of people 
who are in undisputed power and con- 
trol. 


always or less 


The difficulty is enhanced when this 
new man comes in the visage of Othel- 
lo and in the condition of dependence. 

The new man merely for 
standing room, yet he is crowded back. 
He asks to be heard and is silenced. 
He asks to be trusted and he is de- 
nied. He pleads to be tested by his in- 
telligence and his honor as a man, and 
he is scorned. In short, he “asks for 


asks 


bread and is given a stone.” His 
presence is a menace, his proffered 
service is ignored. Indeed, all the 


higher laws of God and man are set 
aside when this new man comes with 
his credentials of worth 
and Yet this new man, 
conscious of his worth, persists in his 
He knows that 
eventually pre- 


undisputed 
sufficiency. 


quest for recognition. 
what 
vail. 


is right must 





| No country can afford to deny the 
| right of any man to be respected. 
|Men of character and force are the 
chief assets of a nation. The greatest 
nations are those who have the high- 
est uses for their best men. While this 
is true, yet the passion for keeping 
some men down is everywhere in evi- 
dence. ‘This is so because the fixed 
opinion of men ana things is hard 
to change. Give a man a bad name 
and it will pass current in spite of 
his innocence and his virtues. 

In this great country of ours we 
freely judge and misjudge men accord- 
ing to our feelings. The worth of a 
man is not always a shield of protec- 
tion against bad opinions of him. 
Whether we are liked or disliked, 
trusted or mistrusted, often depends 
upon such superficial things as race, 
color, intelligence, ignorance, poverty 
or wealth. The most unyielding of all 
separating causes between man and 
man is race prejudice. Race prejudice 
needs no definition. The sting of it, 
the mean force of it, and the cruelty 
of it are a part of our common experi- 
ence. No race of men has been en- 
tirely free from oppsition due to race 
prejudice, and the Negro race in Am- 
erica is conspicuously no exception to 
the rule. 

For over two hundred years’ the 
force of race prejudice in this country 
has overridden justice, morality and 
religion, in keeping our people below 
the level of men of white complexion. 
By a strange perversity of human na 





ture our very uprising in intelligence, 
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moral worth and economic efficiency 


has been regarded as a menace to Am- 
erican civilization. 


There is nothing to be gained by re- 


opening this dark chapter in our na- 
tion’s history. If we have suffered 
many things because of our worthy 
aspirations to deserve well of the Am- 
erican people, the American people 
have also suffered by violating the 


laws of God and man in 





has had no chance to reveal himself 
to those who still have in their minds 
types of the cotton field and log cabin 
Negro of fifty years ago. It seems to 
be human nature to dislike people we 
don’t The Negro people of this 
country have moved on and up at such 


know. 





their effort to 
| 


their splendid 


a wonderful pace that 
worth has dazed the American peo- 
ple. 

It is not too much to say that the 
iverage American knows more about 
ithe Japanese and Chinese, who are 
separated from them by almost im- 
passable barriers of differences, than 
he does about the race that for over 
two hundred years has been helping 
to build up a great nation. It is a 
long and weary distance from James- 


establish two standards of righteous- | 
ness, one black and one white. There 
are some things about which there 
can be no compromise. A righteous | 
man is neither white nor black. He is 
simply a righteous man. To hate him 

because he is either white or black 
is wicked; to mistrust him is folly; to 
be afraid of him is cowardly. Some 

where and at some time or place in 


this great world of human beings such 


aman is needed and will find his 
place. It is sometimes said that the 
Negro race in America is on trial and 
it might be as fittingly added that the 
jury is packed and the verdict mad 
up even before the evidence is heard 
Hence the burden of our plea always 
is, h the evidence. The evidence 
moré interesting than the possible ver- 
dict 

Som reat things have been going 
on in ths country ot ours during the 
past forty yea Much of it is un 
seen, unknown and not believed, but 
is more or less distinctly felt in the 
social and economic life of the Ame 
ican people 

As a result of it all we have in this 
country today what may be fittingly 
called a “new Negro,” and the race 
problem may be defined as the fail- 
ure ot (he American people to recog- 
nize this new Negro. So hard and 
uncompromising has been the separ- 
ation between the races that this new 
and well-equipped man of the hour 


town to Tuskegee, and the pathway 


is strewn with suffering and sadness, 
yet the journey has been made and 
ill we ask of the American people is 
to turn around and at least recognize 
the size of our burden. 

The New Negro is not a _ fictitious 
man He is not a child of fortune—a 
man without a history—without an 
xpanding soul and without a destiny. 
Chere have been two emancipations of 
the Negro race. The one was physi- 
cal and was consummated in 1865, the 
other has been a continuous emancipa- 

from slavish heritages of condi- 
litions and instincts, to a persistence 
ind extent that few Americans can 
nderstand. The drastic and uncom- 
promisig laws of separations have 


made it impossible for the people in 
whose midst we live and move to feel 
the extent of this second emancipa- 
tion. No recitals cf mere facts and 
figures can tell the wuole story of this 
wonderful self-emancipation. The test 


kind of men 
An Indian 
chief is merely stronger but not ethi- 


is 


worth the 
it is capable of producing. 


of a race’s 


cally better than the rest of his tribe. 
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There are no distinguished Esquimaux. 
They are all on the low level of an 
Out of such 
races no civilization develops, but its 


ice-enduring existence. 


people are held everlastingly to the 
primal instincts of animalism. 

The significant and compelling thing 
about it has 
always shown a capacity for the high- 
best nationa! 
As an illustration some facts and 


the Negro race is that 


est and things in our 


life. 
figures are significant. 
1s inhuman not to 


Kmerson says 
somewhere that “it 
in education, since ameliora- 
Education has 
been the controlling passion of the Ne- 
gro Within they 


have overcome quite sixty percent of 


believe 


tion is the law of life.’ 


race. torty years 


their illiteracy. Thousands of young 


Colored men and women have won 


academic degrees in many of the best 


colleges and universities of America 
and Europe. The Negro that most 


Americans picture as mendicant, shift- 
pays 
of 


unenterprising, now 
over $300,00,000 


This race that is so great- 


less and 
taxes 
real estate. 
ly feared as a menace to Anglo-Saxon 


on worth 


social morality has been busy since 


1865 
leges, hospitals, 


schools, col- 


the aged, 


building churches, 
homes for 
some thirty banks and taking a con- 
spicuous part in all those movements 
that 


tue and individual morality. In other 


indicate an increase in civic vir- 


the man who forty-five years 


ago was a chattel has become in some 


words, 


instances a iawyer, a physician, a the- 
ologian, an artist, a poet, a journalist, 
a banker, diplomat, a linguist, a 
soldier unafraid, an ardent patriot and 
a man who dares to have courage in 


the midst Who 


a 


of discouragements. 


cotton field has berome a gentleman 
in and fact. He is a self- 
made man and challenges the respect 
of all mankind. He asks to be re 
spected for what he is and stands for 


spirit in 


Pr ‘ 
|in his new status ard not for what the 
| American people meanly think he is. 


can afford not to respect men of this | 


kind? Surely there must be some real 
soul, something heroic, in the man 
who can thus honorably give an ac- 
count of himself. The chattel or the 


This man been wonder- 
fully tested and has borne himself with 


He is a man of dis- 


new nas 
heroic patience. 
tinctly American spirit, in language, 
in religion, in democratic instincts, 
in enterprise, in his ethical impulses 
and patrotism, the most ardent of Am- 
ericans, all times to fight 
work for our national security. ne 


spite of the 


ready at 
or 
the in 
people who think of him and treat him 


lives in present, 


as a backward race. 
Civilization has been defined as “the 
power of good men.’ Is this aphorism 
snough to include men and wo- 
descent? Within two 
generations at least, five Negro men 
giory of American 


Douglass, the ora- 


large 
men of African 
have added to the 
Frederick 
T. Washington, the edu- 
Dunbar, the poet; DuBois, the 
the artist; Kelly 
the and Frank J. 

the that 
can produce a group of men such as 
cannot 
race 


annals: 
tor; Booker 
cator; 
sociologist; Tanner, 


Miller, 
Grimke, 


teacher, 


preacher. A race 


these in a single generation 


be forever written down as a 


without an interesting future. 


This new Negro is an optimist in 
spite of the wrongs that he endures. 
Formerly he complained without hope; 
now he hopes without complaint. The 
American who cannot see and appre- 
ciate man is himself blind 
and need not be feared. No race that 
the power to itself can 
be kept in an inferior position, When 


you can pity the man who wantonly 


this new 


has redeem 


| hates you, you have achieved the mas- 


tery over him and his tribe. 
The race problem of today, in spite 
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of the people who think, feel and 
act as if it were the same as it was 
in 1860, is a new problem and may be 
defined: What shall be the status of 
this educated, high-spirited, ambitious 
and deserving man of the Negro race 
or this new Negro? He knocks and 
knocks persistently at the door of 
opportunity. Shall it be opened? Jus- 
tice and fair play say, yes; race preju- 
dice, in the spirit of 1860, says no. 
The American Negro has become well 
accustomed to the American “No.” In 
a sort of triumphant spirit, the no- 
ble Frederick Douglass used to say, 
when beset on all sides by evil forces, 
in the dark days or the ’60’s: “I 
sometimes forget the color of my skin 
and remember that I am a man; I 
sometimes forget that I am hated of 
men and remember that I am loved of 
God.” And so these black men of to- 
day, in spite of the recurrent fury of 
race prejudice, keep their faith in God 
and the growing spirit of tolerance of 
all mankind. Bad laws may be writ- 
ten and enforced to prevent a good 
man from being an uncontested citi- 
zen, but we feel sirong in the fact 
that before man made us _ citizens, 
great nature made us men, and the 
man behind the citizen is more import- 
ant than a man-made citizen. Let us 
be tested by what we deserve and the 
problem is solved. Let us not make 
the mistake of believing it is possible 
to compel any class of freemen in this 
Republic “to keep his place.” A man’s 
place in this country should be where- 
ever he himself can make it. 

Every Colored man or woman in 
this country who has come into promi- 
nence because of ais or her worth 
has done so in defiance of all the evil 
forces that for tw ohundred years have 
insisted that this is a “white man’s 
“country.” The Negro people have 
forces that for two hundred years have 








performed a great service by proving 
that you cannot found a great civiliza- 
tion on complexicn alone. It is 
scarcely worthy a great nation of peo- 
ple to be afraid and become hysterical 
for fear of losing their social exclu- 
While this new Negro is 
through cruel re- 


siveness. 
struggling upward 
pression to become a God-fearing and 
man-loving citizen of the world of 
mankind, our white friends are con- 
tinuously haunted by the unworthy 
bugbear of “social equality.” This new 
Negro asks for nothing that he dares 
not deserve and it is inhuman to ex- 
pect him to be satisfied with less. If 
the right to vote, if the right to pay 
taxes, if the right to defend our posi- 
ion as American cilizens and deserve 
the good opinion of the Lincolns and 
the Sumners of the past make for so- 
cial equality, the fault must be theirs 
who feel so insecure of their social 
status. Certainly the tide of progress 
of one race of people must not be kept 
back until some other race can make 
itself socially impregnable. In the 
name of this social equality mania 
more sins have been committed by 
our white friends than can be ex- 
piated in a century of good will. To 
the new Negro this social equality ter- 
ror is both amusing and exasperating. 
His character, his culture, his good 
sense and tine manners are an offence 
and a menace to people who are so 
sure of their unapproachable superior- 
ity. Certainly there must be. some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the 
man or woman who becomes meanly 
afraid because I can read and appre- 
ciate Emerson and Herbert Spencer, 
and can be stirred by an ambition to 
serve well my country. Ah, my 
friends, there is a wrong in all this 
that goes to the heart of our national 
honor. It discounts our religion, it 
cheapens our patriotism and casts a 
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shadow of falsehood over our pretend- | 
ed national greatness. 

Some forty years ago the people of | 
this country became so alarmed over | 
the multitude of freedmen at the close | 
of the Civil War that they established | 
a Freedmen’s Bureau to aid the freed- 
men in their transition from slavery 
to freedom. That was a great service 
and was inspired by true love of hu- 
manity. The ignorant, uncivilized and 
empty-handed man of 1865 has become 
a man of culture, a man of force 
and a man of independence. We shall 
have to look to this new man to com- | 





plete the great work of reconstruc 
tion. In other words, the new Ne- 
gro people have a race problem on 


their hands which is both interesting 
and far reaching in its consequences, 
and that is to teach white Americans | 
how possible it be both just 
and respectable towercs this expand- | 
ing race of ours without their loss of 


is to 


anything worth having. } 

We must save the American peo- 
ple from the debilitating effects of the 
fears they have that our increase of | 
intelligence and independence mean | 
their own loss of social prestige. Let | 
me enjoy all the rights I deserve— | 
who will suffer? To this end let us 

@ confident as to these things: 

(1) The rise of the Negro people in 
intelligence, in social efficiency, in self- 
pride, in the power to add its share | 
toward the wealth and social uplift of 
the nation must not be hindered or 
prevented by race prejudice. j 

(2) Injustice, race hatred, discrim- 
inations in the matter of fundamental 
rights will never solve the race pro- 


blem. 

(3) The fear of social equality has 
become a national fetish. It is a fear 
that was born in the dark days of 
slavery out of a guilty conscience, and | 
fostered nourished by 


is today and 


| where 


|to this man from across the sea. 
| descendants of 


gins to feel that 


| his opportunity. 


people who have not yet been touched 
by the expanding thought of this new 
era of national growth. 

(4) In the conflict between race pre- 
judice and the Negro’s advancement 
[ am satisfied that whatever is funda- 
mentally right will finally triumph. 

(5) A state built on the foolish 
fear of social equality will remain 
it began, and will make no 
history worth reaaing. 

This new Negro only asks and fights 
for a chance. He sees about him men 
from all Europe and Asia. Every 
shop, factory, office and honor is open 
The 
the who fought 
under Jackson at New Orleans, with 
Perry on Lake Erie, who triumphant- 
ly died at Fort Wagner, who helped 
Custer in the West to make room for 


man 


the Norwegians and Swedes, who 
planted our conquering flag at El 


Caney are asked to step aside and be 


| satisfied to blacken the shoes of these 


newcomers. 

The new Negro who sees and feels 
all this is asked to be patient—simply 
to wait and watch. And he has 
watched and waited patiently, heroic- 
ally and confidently. But he now be- 
his heroic patience 


so 


|has invited contempt rather than 
praise. This new Negro, unlike his 
|} grandfather, is sensitive to wrongs, 


writhes under injustice and is fretful 
under discriminations copied from 
South Carolina Alabama, 

This country of ours is a country 
The man 
thorough of 
technical training’, the 
man skilled in law, medicine, diplom- 
find here 


and 


teeming with opportunities. 
education, the 
the inventor, 


of man 


statesmanship can 
This new Negro that 


and 


acy 


|I have been talking about is here and 
ready for all kinds of service. His 
worth is admitted; why not give him 
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a chance? By everything we pretend 
to be in this country, in religion, in 
morals, democracy ana spirit of fair 
play, the ambitions of this well equip- 
ped man should be hynored and he be 
given the chance he deserves. There 
are never too many fit men to do the 
high services of a great and ever 
expanding nation. 

Here, then, is our new race problem 
that has been brought to the nation 


by this new and ambitious Negro. 


What shall be done for or with this 
new man with a black face? Here in 
America we have a wide-open civiliza- 


tion. We are made up of all kinds 


and conditions of people, and we are | 
alike ambitious to do the low and high | 


the nation and to be re 
to our worth. 


services of 


warded according 
The 


self as a fit 


new Negro today offers him- 
man for everything that 
the 


and 


comes within range of superior 


intelligence worthy ambition. 
Shall 


turned 


he be encouraged, or shall he 


be away hopeless and dis- 
its 
fix 


any 


nation, with 
opportunities, afford 
to the ambitions of 
of its people? 

Thanks to the progress of humane 
sentiment this country, this new 
man who asks the question can help 


couraged? Can this 


limitless to 


a limitation 


in 


to answer it. There was a _ time 
when all the questions asked as to 
what should be the status of the 


Negro were asked and answered by 
the same man. Thanks to the growth 
of intelligence and the manhood spir- 
it the 
ing us is completely answered with- 


of race, no question concern- 


out our participation in the answer. 
This shows progress. 
This is an 
man, be 
heard, and deserves to be increasing- 
This new Negro may be 
impatient, as he has a right to be, 


new Negro aggressive 


and he will increasingly 


ly respected. 


| but he is not altogether discouraged. 
| He is strong in the faith that he is 


| right and fit, and what is right will 


some day be the unchallenged law of 
conduct everywhere. 

The race problem of today is not 
}one of social equality, but rather 
one of recognized moral and mental 
the right to aspire, of 
the right to serve our common coun- 
try in times of peace as well as in 
There never can be 
too many good men and good women 








equality—-of 


times of war. 


jin the world, come they from what- 
ever country or race. 
The United States is a nation of 


great problems, and the nation can- 
not afford to make it impossible for 
some men to serve the nation in their 


solution. In spite of unworthy fears 
| of some Americans concerning the 
|}new Negro of today and tomorrow, 


the unfolding of new opportunities for 
men of brawn, brain and courage will 

This 
In 
ours there is to be a new political 


need be 


wanted. 


us. new Negro will 


this growing nation of 


economy to meet the new conditions 
of our ever expanding nation. A new 
social ethics that will enable all men 
to respect each other without fear or 
loss of social prestige. A new spirit 
of politics that shall make public of- 
fice a public trust. A new spirit of 
brotherhood when it will be more hon- 
|orable for men to be just to each 
| other than to be socially equal, and a 
|new awakening of all the higher 
senses of man to his duty to man. 
Such a consummation is devoutly to 
|be wished. But none of this “vision 
| splendid” can be realized until our 
interest in mankind shall be greater 
than our interest in some men. 





Today we are fettered by the spirit 
| of the tribe and those who claim to 
It 
‘is not the things we own and the pow- 


|/be most free are most fettered. 
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er we have and misuse that make our 
nation truly great. Why cannot we 
afford to be just and patient to a 
race that daily grows in independence 
and power of self-hood? Who can- 
not respect a man of worth, even 
though he be brown or black? Who 
cannot afford to be just and have 
faith that what is just will hurt no 
All of us are ready to say 
yet we all 
is easier to 
The man who 


man? 
yes to these questions, 
painfully know that it 
live below our ideals. 

compels me to pay a first class fare 
for worse than a second clas accom- 
modation in a “Jim Crow” car from 
Chicago to Tuskegee is often a 
churchman who gives liberal alms to 
the poor and needy. The man who 
thinks most of Thomas Jefferson be- 
cause he stood for the great idea of 
equality is apt to be the man who 
is the most violent in insisting that 
this is “a white man’s country.” The 
man who thinks he is a Christian and 
who pretends to conform his life to 


the Golden Rule of the Bible is too 





often the man who practices the iron 
rule of injustice. 

This new Negro knows all this and 
feels this and yet he is a man of 
faith and courage. Though held 
down he continues to look up and in 
all honorable ways struggles for his 
rights. He submits heroically to the 
things he cannot overcome. Opposi- 
tion has made him heroic, and his love 
of justice has made him optimistic. 
His ambition is to deserve what he 
claims, and his high privilege is to 
pity the man who merely stands in the 
way of progress. 

This new Negro is approaching an 
era of great things. Tremendous are 
the problems of tomorrow. In the 
larger world of higher politics, in 
the new ideals of a higher citizenship, 
in the social atmosphere of the new 
ethics of fellowship and in a more 
exalted religious sense, this new man 
of our republic will be needed and 
will find his place, and will be hon- 
ored for what he is and can do for the 


world of mankind. 





@ LOOK UP @ 





By Lou D. Stearns. 





Be glad, dear heart, somewhere the sun is shining ; 
If follows close on every sudden shower ; 
Be brave and smile though winds are fiercely blowing ; 


Dawn surely follows every 


darkest hour. 


God’s stars, dear soul, are shining still above thee; 
God’s love and care are round thee, always true; 
Though clouds may gather thick and dark about you, 
Look up and see the sunshine glinting through. 
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“Cittle Thought ‘twas Cheir Last” 


BY PERRY MARSHALL 


The dreaded cay at last arrived, and she departed, 

Sad were her eyes with grief, and pale her charming cheeks 
Her pulses oft had beat in spasms ere she started, 

\nd now as then her voice with choking effort speaks. 


He pressed her to his heart and o’er and o’er caressed her, 
With promises that they full soon should meet again, 
With agonizing prayer he gladly would have blessed her, 
But down her cheeks, and his, rolled the unbidden rain. 


He oft had seen her crushed in sad anticipation, 
\nd oft her form had to his aching bosom pressed, 

But now was real, the severance of their sweet relation, 
Would she e’ermore by his loved eyes and voice be blessed ? 


Full many were the promises of dear devotion, 
To be each other’s in a land beyond the tomb, 

While heart and flesh were quivering with a deep emotion, 
Half feeling that this day would be their final doom. 


\h, soon is passed for aye the anguished hour of parting, 
“O for one glimpse of his fond face who is so dear!” 
Death’s arrows are so fiercely through her bosom darting! 
She listens vainly for a step that ne’er draws near. 

The weary weeks and years drag slowly past, 
That parting hardly thought they ’twould forever last. 


New Salem, Mass. 


SOME DAY FOR YOU AND ME. 


In a dim little room 
Il saw a weaver plying at his loom 
That ran as swiftly as an iterant rhyme; 
And lo! the workman at the loom was Time 
Weaving the web of Life. 
"ly was parti-colored, wrought of Peace and Strife; 
And through the warp thereof 
Shot little golden threads of Joy and Love. 
And one stood by whose eyes were brimmed with tears, 
Poising the mighty shears 
Wherewith, when seemed the weaver’s will at ebb, 
He cut the wondrous webb. 
lime weaves and weaves; and his dark brother, he 
rf e re the web for you and me. 
We one Gy ees —Clinton Scoliard. 
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Che Man Who Wins 





The man who wins is the man who does, 
The man who makes things hum and buzz, 
The man who works and the man who acts, 
Who builds on a basis of solid facts; 

Who doesn't sit down to mope and dream, 
But humps ahead with the force of steam; 
Who hasn’t the time to fuss and fret, 
But gets there every time—you bet! 


The man who wins is the man who wears 

A smile to cover his burden of cares; 

Who knows that the sun will shine again, 

That the clouds will pass and we need the rain; 
Who buckles down to a pile of work, 

\nd never gives up and never will shirk 

Till the task is done and the toil made sweet, 
While the temples throb with the red blood’s heat. 


The man who loses is he who moans 

That the way is rough and he dreads the stones; 
Who is looking for something soft to do, 
Where the pay is big and the hours are few; 
Who dreams of this and dreams of that, 

But never sails in and throws off his hat; 

Who fears the feel of a drop of sweat, 

And never gets anywhere—you bet! 


The man who wins is the man who climbs 
The ladder of life to the cheery chimes 

Of the bells of labor, the bells of toil, 

And isn’t afraid that his skin will spoil 

If he faces the shine of the glaring sun 

And works in the light till his task is done- 
A human engine with triple heam 

And a hundred and fifty pounds of steam. 
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A MAN WITH AN AIM. 


Give me the man with an aim, 
Whatever that aim may be, 
Whether wealh or whethsr it’s 
fame, 
It matters not to me, 
Let him walk in the path of right, 
And keep his aim in sight, 
And work and pray in faithalway, 
With his eyes on the glittering height. 


it’s 


Give me the man who says, 
‘*] will do something well, 
And make the fleeing days 
A story of labor tell.” 
Though the aim he has be small, 
It is better than none at all; 
With shmething to do the whole 
year through, 
He will not stumble or fall. 


But Satan weaves a snare 
For the feet of those who stray, 
With never a thought or a care 
Where the path may lead away. 
The man who had no aim 
Not only leaves no name 
W hen his life’s done, but ten to one 
He leaves a record of shame. 


Give me a man whose heart 
Is filled with ambition’s fire ; 
Who sets his mark in the start 
And moves it higher and higher, 
Better to die in the strige, 
The hands with labor rife, 
Shan to glide with the stream in 
an idle dream, 
And live a purposeless life. 


HEY, LITTLE LAD. 
Hey, little lad, with your bonnie blue eyes. 
Come with your laughter-—we’ll dream of 
the skies 
are waiting Land of 
No Care, 
So come to this heart with that curling 
gold hair 
Come, and we'll float on the beautiful sea 
In the Dream Ship that’s waiting for you 
and for me! 





That for us in the 





Hey, little lad, with the wee wearied feet, 
Up in these arms! My, those kisses are 
sweet! 
Come and I'll tell you a story or two 
That = make heavy eyelids fall over the 
ue. 
One little arm round my neck and we'll 


oat 

On the River of Sleep in the little 

Dream Boat! 

little how heavy you’ve 
grown— 

You've slipped to your dreaming and left 
me alone! 

But I know that the skies in your dreams 
are as fair 

As the blue of your eyes and the gold of 

hair. 

lad, in your garments of 


Hey, lad, but 


And 


te, 
Your dreaming, I wish I might know it— 
good night! 
—Will F. Griffin, in Milwaukee Sentinel. 


A PALACE OF THE PAST. 
1 have looked on marble mansions 
Crowned with turrets and with domes; 
I have reveled in the beauty 
Of earth’s rare palatial homes; 
But not one of these seems shining 
With a glory that shall last, 
Like that dear old home of childhood, 
My fair palace of the past. 


Never once guessed I its glory 
While as yet I lingered there, 

For on every side were houses 
That to me seemed far more fair 

But long years of tears and trial> 
Have a halo o’er it cast, 

Till I see now, oh, how plainly, 
"Tis a palace of the past! 


In that home 1 dwelt in grandeur that a 
king can never know, 

my mouth was filled with laughter 
and my heart had not a woe! 
in arms of love enfolded I 
dowered with riches vast, 

For affections were the treasures of 

palace of the past. 


For 


And was 


that 


What a retinue of servants 
Waited on my biding there: 
Clad each one in lovingkindness 
Richer robes than princes wear 
How those hands would haste to help me, 
And those feet would follow fast 
To supply each childish craving 
In my palace of the past! 
And those faces that bent « me 
In that happy home once mine, 
Lo, they gleam like stars at midnight, 
And forever shall they shine! 
Time has touched all those that 
And o’er some death’s veil is 
But to me they are immortal 
In my palace of the past! 


linger 


ast, 


above all others 

Must with peerless lustre glow— 
Yea, a sweeter, nobler vision 

On this earth I ne’er shall know! 
Round that face like clustering jewels 

All bright memories are massed, 
For my mother was the princess 

Of my palace of the past! 


\nd one face 


of happy childhood’ 
Shrined for aye within my heart 

More art thou than recollection— 
Thou a holy prophet art! 

For when God unveils that mansion 
Where all hope shall be surpassed. 

Lo. on heavenly heights, transfigured. 
See, my palace of the past! 


O thou haunt 
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Between Bears & Bees 
(By Herbert Coolidge.) 























Mr. H. is one of the most successful 
mining men in California. It seems 
odd to some that a man of his wealth 
and influence should look back to the 
poverty and hardships of a prospector’s 
life and say, sometimes a little wist- 
fully, “Those were good old days.” 

Like most men who have long roam- 
ed the mountains and deserts, he is 
an extremely interesting talker. Some 
years ago, when he came to visit a son 
who was a classmate of mine at Stan- 
ford Universitly, I had the pleasure of 
meeting him. The following is his 
account of an experience with bees 
and bears. 

I have what is sometimes called a 
“sweet tooth.’”’ About my only extrava- 
gance is to buy a dime’s worth of choc- 
olates occasionally, and eat them at 
One sitting. This fondness for sweets 
once made a bear family and a colony 
of bees and me a great deal of trouble. 

When I was working a_ prospect in 
Shasta county I ran out of sugar. One 
day, after I had lived several weeks on 
the plainest of camp fare minus sweet- 
ening, I discovered a bee cave in a 
canyon wall that overhangs Pitt river. 

I at once lost all interest in mining, 
and hurrying to my camp, worked all 
afternoon and evening on a bee-smok- 
er. The finished product was crude to 
look at; but when I considered that it 
was made of a rubber-boot top, a piece 
of “whang leather,” a couple of shakes 
and an oyster can with a hole in the 
bottom, and, moreover, that it worked 
perfectly, I was very well satisfied. 

Some people sulphur bees, thus de- 
stroying every member of a colomy to 
get their store; but I had learned from 
an old apiarist that by means of a bee- 
smoker loaded with burning cloth, one 
could render them too stupid to sting 
without doing them injury. 

Early the next morning I set out af- 
ter honey. The cave opened about ten 
feet from the top of the cliff. A 
stout juniper-tree afforded safe anchor- 





age for my rope, and made my descent 
an easy matter. The aperture, which 
was large enough to admit me in a 
half upright position, went back into 
the cliff about five feet, to a couple of 
fissures. These fissures varied from 
a foot to a foot and a half in width, 
and must have contained tons of honey, 
being hung full of comb, and judging 
from the humming that ensued from 
the bowels of the cliff, of great depth. 

So far things had worked out so well 
that I already saw myself returning 
to camp with a couple ot water buckets 
full of honey. Then the tide turned. 
When I began pumping smoke into one 
fissure, the bees came boiling out of 
the other. I turned the bellows on 
them, and unsmoked _re-enforcements 
came from the inner recesses of the 
first fissure. 

They were little black rascals of 
the wild variety; and to save myself 
from being smothered by their swarm- 
ing on my veil, I turned the bellows 
upon myself, held my breath till I 
could get out of the tunnel, then climb- 
ed my rope. 

I poped up over the edge of the 
cliff, and found myself confronted by a 
big she grizzly. Evidently she had just 
emerged from the brush. We were 
both greatly surprised. 

Heretofore my experience with bears 
had been limited to an _ occasional 
glimpse of one clawing up the earth 
in frantic haste to escape the scent 
and sound of man. There were a doz- 
en bees under my veil, as many more 
were burrowing in my hair, and I 
awaited the bear’s plunge for the brush 
with some impatience. Then a fat, 
saucy cub came rollicking out from the 
brush, and the mother, with the stern 
glint of maternal duty in her eye, made 
a lunge forward. 

I retired. I went back to the un- 
friendly bees. The smoker was lying 
where I had let it fall, and I grabbed 
it up and worked the shake handles 
back and forth until the punctured 
oyster can emitted smoke in volumes. 
The bees became the central fact now. 
I forgot that there were such things 
as bears. 

I might have died in that cave had 
I not kept my wits about me. But be- 
fore the bees became too thick, I 
thought to wrap my coat about my head 
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and throw myself on the floor. I lay 
there, working the bellows for all it 
was worth, until I nearly smothered. 
When I could stand it no longer, I 
ventured to uncover my head, and 
was rejoiced to find that the bees were 
pretty well ‘‘under the influence,” and 
that there was a little stream of good 
air at the bottom of the cave. The 
moment I got my breath, I reloaded 
my magazine with rags and pumped 
smoke into both of those fissures until 
the wrathful hum of the occupants be- 
came a low, drawsy murmur. 

Then I went to the entrance of the 
cave, cleared my lungs of burnt rag 
fumes, and reconnoitered the bear fam- 
ily. Fortunate it was that with me bee 
stings cause little or no swelling, or 
I should have had no eyesight for re- 
connoitering. 

There was no troubie in locating the 
bears. The old grizzly was peering 
over the edge of the cliff, about fifteen 
feet from the juniper tree to which I 
had tied my rope. Apparently she 
was planning a descent upon me, but 
did not like the looks of the smoke 
pouring out of the mouth of my re- 
treat. The cub was sitting near by, 
staring solemnly down into the chasm. 

I now noticed fur the first time 
that just below Mother Bruin there 
were some irregularities running along 
the slanting face of the cliff, which 
gave evidence of having been used by 
bears footholds in gaining access 
to the cavern. 
with me, and I 
knocked off some knobs, which, by 
their claw-warn surfaces, gave evi- 
dence of having aided generations of 
bears in entering the bees storehouse. 
By hanging on to my rope with one 
hand and using the bar as a club, I 
managed to clear the cliff of projec- 
tions for a distance of six feet from 
the mouth of the cave. 


as 


took the tool and 


I had a light crowbar | 


ling forward again, 





The cub was a comical mixture of 
gravity and mischief, and I took a lik- 
ing to him from the first. 

As a finishing touch in making dan- 
gerous the trail of the bears, I im- 
provised a swab by tying one of the 
smudge rags to the end of my crow- 
bar, and with this implement smeared 
the approach with a slippery coat of 
crushed honeycomb. I thought this 
quite a stroke of genius, and was re- 
garding my work with a grin of satis- 
faction, when the bear, obviously 
drawn on by the sight and smell of 
the sweets, hurried to the end of the 
trail and began to descend. 

My face straightened out with a 
jerk. Like many a complacent theorist 
beforé me, I found myself filled with 
alarm at the prospect of my scheme 
being subjected to a practical test. I 
suddenly remembered that I knew lit- 
tle as to the clinging capacities of the 
bear family, and was not at all sure 
that the grizzly could not reach me. 

A moment later, when I saw the nim- 
bleness with which she advanced along 
the face of the cliff, I became quite 
sure that she could enter the cave on 
a trot. It was a trying moment for 
me. I noticed, as I tore off the sticky 
swab rag from the end of the crow- 
bar, that my fingrs were all in a flut- 
ter. This passed in a few seconds, 
though. I awaited the approach of 
the bear, bar in hand, with a consider- 
able degree of steadiness, but with lit- 
tle stomach for a hand-to-hand fight 
with a grizzly on the face of that 
precipice. 

Apparently the bear did not approve 
of the place as a site for a battle-field 
either; for just at this time, to my 
great relief, she halted, and seemed 
in more than half a mind to back out. 
After a few moments she began mov- 
although more 


| slowly and warily. 


While I was doing this, Mother Bruin | 


stalked back and forth just above me, 
eyeing my operations belligerently. The 
little fellow 
the movements of the rope as it 
twitched convulsively under the shift- 
ing strain of my weight, whereupon his 
wise mother removed him from possi- 
ble harm by a rough clout over the 
head that rolled him over and over, 
and made him 


interested himself with | 


whimper mournfully. | 


She was seemingly drawn on quite 
as much by the sight and smell of the 
honey as by the desire to exterminate 
me. Reaching the “greased” approach, 


|she stopped and began lapping greed- 


ily at the crushed honeycomb. She 


|enjoyed the honey, that was evident; 


but my presence at the feast annoyed 
her, and she showed her displeasure 


| by skinning her teeth and shooting me 


baleful glances. The slipperiness of 
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the approach now appeared still more 
like a baitline, and although nearly 
right with nervous tension, I began to 
feel a little foolish. 

But in a few minutes it came out 
that, after all, the laugh was on the 
bear. She became very busy and wor- 
ried in search for a knob on which to 
rest her forefoot, and a little later de- 
cided that she dared advance no far- 
ther. After polishing the cliff as far 
as the end of her tongue would reach, 
she stood shifting from one foot to 
another, a very sour-visaged, disgrun- 
tled grizzly. I could have laughed 
her to scorn, but decided to postpone 
this until I was safe within the four 
walls of my cabin. 

All this time the cub had been squat- 
ting above us, watching his mother 
lapping honey, his jowls dripping sa- 
liva. I have a sweet tooth myself, and 
holding nothing against the youngster 
for being the son of such a cross- 
grained brute of a parent, I tossed him 
up three slabs of honeycomb, each 
about the size of a home-made pump- 
kin pie. 

A little later his joyful, honey- 
smeared countenance reappeared over 
the cliff. But this time he found me 
busy. I was working out a deep design 
against his mother. 

Below the sharply slanting cliff, 
along which the bears for generations 
had worked their way to the cave, the 
cliff cut inward, leaving a sheer de- 
scent of nearly a hundred feet into 
one of the tank-like pools of Pitt Riv- 
er. 
With dark intentions against Moth- 
er Bruin’s footing, I tossed her a piece 
of honeycomb, as I thought, well be 
yond her reach. But instead of mak- 
ing a headlong dive for it, as I had 
hoped, she carefully readjusted her 
footing, and reaching far over with 
her paw, hooked in the dainty morsel 
and devoured it with great gusto. I 
threw her another piece somewhat far- 
ther from her, but this, she decided, 
after several cautious trials, was not 
worth the candle. 

It was’ one or the pranks of my 
thoughtless boyhood to poke old Tige’s 
bone with a long stick, and laugh to 
see the faithful, friendly old fellow 
bristle and snarl like a mad hyena. Re- 
flecting that the untutored and violent 





grizzly might likewise forget herself, 
I threw a chunk of comb within easy 
reach of her and prodded it with the 
bar. 


I hope never again to witness such 
an overboiling of malignity, at any 
rate, not as such close range. The 
brute’s demonstration left me with a 
shaky feeling about the knees and no 
desire for further experimentation. It 
instantly occurred to me, however, 
that I was treed, to all intents and pur- 
poses, and that after my smudge rags 
gave out, the bees would question my 
intentions of becoming a steady board- 
er. 


This thought revived my courage. 1 
tossed as generous slab of honeycomb 
on top of the piece she had considered 
not worth the candle, and with uplifted 
bar and taunting shout, made as if 
to drive her back. For a moment she 
stood dodging at my feints and snarl- 
ing terribly; then, with blazing eyes 
fixed on the morsel, she dared too far, 
her front feet slipped, and over she 
went. 


I had always thought that bears had 
the faculty of landing on their feet like 
a cat, and maybe they do; but this bear 
hit the water flat on her back, mak- 
ing a hole in the river that would have 
held a small cabin. 


For a man it would have been a half- 
day’s journey from the spot where 
she landed and disappeared in the 
brush to where the cub was at the top 
of the cliff. But fearing that the moth- 
er grizzly would return by some short 
cut, I delayed my departure only long 
enough to fill one of my buckets with 
honey. Abandoning all the rest of my 
outfit, I climbed up to the top of: the 
cliff, said good-by to the cub, and set 
off for camp on a swinging trot.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





Scene—Sunday school. Lady teach- 
er: Now can any little boy or girl 
tell me who Job was? Wee boy, after a 
long pause: “A doctor.” Lady teach- 
“A doctor? Oh, dear, no! Where 
you read that?” Wee boy; “Did 
o’ the patience 0’ 


er: 
did 
ye never hear 
Job?” 
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A Liberal Religions 








POCCs 2OC Oveoe~- 

As indicating the liberal religious 
viewpoint of one of the most distin- 
guished and useful men in the Unit- 
ed States, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, | 
D. D., of the Temple Keneseth Israel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., we copy below a 
large part of his elouent address de 
livere November Ist, 1908, giving 
his personal view of the real value of 
the recent celebration of the 225th 
anniversary of the founding of Phil- 


adelphia.—Editor. 





THE SIXTEEN PREACHERS AT} 


THE PENN CELEBRATION. 


ontnnnvamiate 


A Diacourse, At Temple Keneseth 


Israel, 
By 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 


Philadelphia, November ist, 1908. 
No Question As To Value of Friends’ 

Meeting. 

There was one feature of the recent 
Founde week celebration, concern 
in the value of which there has 
been no difference of opinion, concern- 
ing which there has been but the 
one thought; that it alone was worth 
all the expenditures incurred. It was 
the gathering at the Friends’ Meet- 
ing Houses, Race and Cherry Streets, 
above Fifteenth, at which represen- 
tatives of sixteen religious organiza 
tions addressed the two large audi 
ences on the subject of William 
Penn's Contributions to Religious 
Liberty 


Sixteen Preachers’ Laud Penn’s Gift 
of Religious Liberty. 
Most of you probably hear of that 
meeting for the first time. Its taking 
place was not heralded with the blare 


and glare with which other events of 
that week were announced, nor did 
the press believe it to be attractive 


enough for the general public to give 
it the pictorial space it liberally gave 


}to other gatherings. Yet, a more im- 


pressive sight than that of represen- 


tatives of sixteen different denomi- 
nations, sitting, side by side, in a 
Quaker Meeting House, a_ Catholic, 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor on the one side of 


the Chairman, a Rabbi on the other, 
and to the right and left of these: 
saptist Congregational, Episcopalian, 


Lutheran, Mennonite, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Unitarian, Universalist, and 
o on—a more impressive sight than 
this has rarely been witnessed. And 
words more inspiring than those spok- 


n that night have rarely been 
heard, and a more’ inspired au- 
dience has rarely been seen, an in- 
spiration that changed the charac- 


teristic silence of Quaker Meetings to 
frequent and rapturous outbursts of 


| applause. 


The street processions and the na- 
val review of that week will be for- 
gotten; the memory of the decora- 
tions and fireworks will fade away; 
the remembrance of that meeting will 
continue vivid in the minds of those 
who witnessed it, and, in many a 
family, it will echo from generation 


|} to generation. 


No Clashing Between Denominations 

That Night. 

One would have naturally expected 
that preachers’ representing such 
widely differing denominations would 
differ widely in their remarks that 
night, But not a clashing thought 
nor differing sentiment was heard or 
felt. While view-points differed, the 


lessons pointed out were strikingly 
alike. All expressed their profound 
appreciation of the character and re 
ligious principles of William Penn, 
the Friend Al acknowledged the 
creat debt our country and the world 
at large owe to him for the precious 
eift of Religious Liberty in which he 
founded our city and state, through 
which he helped to shape the destiny 
of our Nation, and by which he ush- 
ered in a new epoch in the world 
of religion. All expressed or implied 
their conviction that differences in 


and must, 
for ill-will 


theological opinions should, 


not constitute a reason 
between man and man, that, whatever 
our creed or form or rite, mankind 
constitutes a Common Brotherhood, 
under the Common Fatherhood of 
God. 
Attitude of Denominations Toward 
Each Other in 1683. 
What a change in the 225 years 
since William Penn founded the city 
of Brotherly Love! Think of repre- 
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sentatives of sixteen different denomi-| Debt to Friends Greater Than To 


nations sitting peacefully side by side 
in the year 1683, expressing their es- 
teem of each other personally, and 
their respect for each other’s faith! 
In that year, Catholic and Protestant 
slaughtered each other for the love of 


God, and both visited endless crue!- 
ties-upon the Jew, for the sake of 
Christ. In that year, the most horri- 
ble word to the ears of Protestant 
Englishman was “Papist,” and to 
the ear of Catholic Frenchman 
and German was “Huguenot” 
and “lutheran,” and to the ear 
of both Catholic and Protestant was 
the word “Jew.” In that year, thou- 
sands of Catholics languished in Eng- 
lish prisons; tens of thousands’ of 
Protestant Frenchmen were either 
violently forced into the Catholic 
church, or driven into cruel exile; 


hundreds of Jews were burned at the | 


stake in the market places of Seville, 


Granada, Cordova, Madrid, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of their brethren 
were lashed and hounded over the 


face of the earth by both Catholic and 
Protestant. In that year, no Catholic 
could in, the English Parliament, 
no Protestant could enjoy civil rights 
the Jew 


sit 


in Catholic countries, and 

could enjoy but few human rights in 
the few Catholic or Protestant coun- 
tries in which he was tolerated. 
Even the Puritans Intolerant. 


in the new world, 
little under- 
colonies still ex- 
lecome and equal 
those who shared 
views, and they ex- 
and persecuted en- 
emies of God all who differed from 
them even in trifles of belief. Only 
too well did the followers of Penn re- 
member how Puritan intolerance had 
wreaked vengeance on their Quaker 
brethren, when some twenty-five years 
earlier they had endeavored to effect 


In that year, even 
religious liberty was 
stood The Puritan 
tended Christian we 
rights only to 
their religious 
communicated 


vet 


as 


a settlement in Massachusetts, how 
they were imprisoned and banished, 
how they were whipped, branded, mu- 


tilated, even hanged, if they dared to 
return. And but for the labors of 
such men as Roger Williams in Rhode 


Island, William Penn in our state, the 


Puritans. 
Our country owes much to the spirit 
of the Puritans, but infinitely more to 


the spirit which Roger Williams and 
William Penn and their followers im- 
|planted upon our shores. Especially 
here, within our city, were laid the 
foundations of those principles of 
right and justice that have made it 
possible for our country to become 
the freest and mightiest under the 
sun. If Plymouth Rock is the cradle 
of our Nation, Philadelphia, the city 
|of Penn’s founding is the cradle of 
}our Liberties, and as such the foun- 
|dation of our’ greatness. Without 
Philadelphia, Plymouth Rock would 
have availed us little. It was the 
torch of Liberty—religious and politi- 
cal—that was kindled on the banks 
|}of the Delaware, which shone forth 
like a beacon light into a dark world, 
which attracted and guided hither 


| of 


the oppressed and persecuted of other 
faiths and peoples, and who, in re- 
turn for the privilege of worshipping 
God in accordance with the dictates 
of their conscience, gave the best that 
in them lay towards the development 
their new home. Great as our 
reverence for our Independence Hall, 
profound as is the honor we show our 
Liberty Bell, sacred as is the memory 
and 


is 


of Washington and Jefferson 

Franklin who, within our city, shaped 
the destiny of our Nation, no less 
sacred to us is, and must continue to 
be, the memory of William Penn, 
whose breadth of spirit and depth of 
mind and largeness of heart have 
contributed mightily toward the pow- 


er and glory that have come unto our 


Nation. 


| To None Name of Penn More Sacred 


Than to Jew. 


And to none can the name of Will- 
iam Penn be more sacred than to us, 
lof the Jewish faith. We honor his 
| memory as we do that of the fore- 
most of our leaders; we reverence 
his people as we reverence our own. 
The long story of our _ persecution 
bears no testimony against the So- 
ciety of Friends. Christian in pro- 
fession, they have ever proved them- 
selves Christian in practice. It is 
difficult to tell what the Jew’s fate 
|might have been in the new world 


narrowness of the Puritans and the | 
intolerance of European countries 
might have extended over our land, 
and might have put a fatal blight upon 


those early settlements, which, under 
the breath of religious and political 
liberty, grew and prospered, and be- 
came mighty on the face of the 
earth. 











had Roger Williams and William Penn 
not arrived upon our’ shores. The 
small Jewish colony that had landed 
in New Amsterdam some thirty years 
earlier had met with but a scant wel- 
come from the Dutch. From. the 
Massachusetts Puritans the Jew would 
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have received no welcome at all, had 
he attempted to settle among them. 
In the colonies of Roger Williams 
and William Penn he found not only 
no opposition to his settling but also 
the privilege to worship God in ac- 
cordance with his convictions. 
Puritan Intolerance Barred Jews. 

Much, as [ admire the Puritans, and, 
in recognition of their glorious 
achievements, readily as I forgive 
their many offenses, still, I cannot 
but deplore that narrowness that 
could not extend to others the re- 
ligious liberty they had sought for 
themselves. According to their con- 
ception, he who believed not as they 
did, could only be evil, and exert only 
an evil influence upon the communi- 
ty, and therefore could not be tol- 
erated among them. 
Friends Accorded 

Treatment. 

Such was not the belief here, in 
William Penn’s colony. More _ yet 
than the Puritans, had the Friends 


Them’ Friendly 


suffered for their faith’s sake, and 
because of their suffering, had 
they, like the Puritans, for- 
saken the old world, that’ they 


might enjoy religious liberty in the 
new. But, having themselves been 
made to suffer for differing in faith 
from others, they scorned doing to 
others what they had not wanted oth- 
ers to do to them. Believing that 
God reveals Himself to all men by 
means of an “Inner Light,” and that 
this light, like all light, manifests it- 
self in different modes of illumina- 
tion, they recognized as much of God 
in the services of other Christian 
sects, and in the Jewish and Indian 
modes of worship as in that of their 
own, and, therefore, unlike other 
Christians, they entertained brother- 
ly feelings toward every Christian 
sect, accorded friendly treatment to 
the Jew, cultivated equitable relation- 
ship with the Indian, took active steps, 
from the first, toward the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro slave. 

Because They Raised Ethics Above 
Theology. 
Accepting 

the Rabbi of Nazareth, 

in non-resistance, in not 
no evil but even in returning good 
for evil, in loving God with all their 


hearts, and their fellowmen, irrespec- | treas res 
| warded with cruelty and outrage in- 


tive of race, creed or color, like them- 
selves. They believed it to be 
worst of all errors to imagine that 
one particular creed is the depositary 
of all the religious truth there is, and 
that, for that reason, it is its divinely 





the ethical teachings of | 
they believed | 
only doing; Might would no longer have consti- 


the | 


appointed. province to persecute all 
others for not accepting it. They 
recognized in all religious sects a 
unity of spiritual aspiration amid a 
diversity of creeds and forms and 
rites, and, therefore, they welcomed 
the unity, and respected the diver- 
sity. Divining almost instinctively 
the pagan accretions to the New Tes- 
tament, they discarded or ignored— 
as do the Jews—the creeds and dog- 
mas that were derived from them, and 


concerned themselves all the more 
with the spiritual and moral teach- 
ings of the Nazarene Master. Early 


they cut themselves aloof from myth- 
ological fancies and theological con- 
troversies, and, as a consequence, few 
denominations have found as much 
sweetness and light and peace in their 
own, and have extended as much of 
their blessings to others, as has the 
Society of Friends. Quietly, unob- 
trusively, peacefully, their spirit found 
its way into other religious denomi- 
nations of our land. Like a leaven, 
it prepared the soil, and gradually it 
evolved that spirit of Religious and 
Political Liberty that echoes in the 
Declaration of Independence, that 
stands graven eternally in our Consti- 
tution, that has become an integral 
part of the American people, and an 
inspiration and model to other na- 
tions. 
Had Others Followed Their Example: 
Who that lifts his eyes to the 
broad-brimmed statue of William 
Penn, on our City Hall, and reflects 
upon the debt of gratitude the world 
owes to him, can help wishing that 


all who professed Christianity had 
become like unto him and his peo- 
ple? 


Messianic Age Would Long Since 

Have Dawned. 

The long expected Messianic Age 
would long since have dawned. There 
would now have been peace on earth 
and gcod-willamong men. The proph- 
et Isaiah’s dream would have been ful- 
filled,—swords would have been beat- 
en into plowshares, and spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation would not have 
lifted sword against nation, neither 
would there have been war any more. 


tuted right. The Jew, who has given 
the Christian world its most cherished 
would not have been re- 


flicted by Christian hand. The In- 


| dian would not have been first brutal- 


ized, then robbed of his all, then kill- 
ed off, by those who professed them- 
selves followers of the gentle Jesus. 
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We would not have witnessed the | 

strange anomaly of William Penn, the 

opponent of arms and armies and na- 
vies, commemorated by means. of 
military procession and naval review. 

We would not have seen the sad spec- 

tacle of rulers, professing themselves 

followers of the Prince of Peace, con- 
stituting themselves heads of Chris- 
tian dominations, yet eager to wage 
cruel wars and ceaselessly preparing 
for them. We would not have been 
confronted with the ludicrous practice 
of seeing fortunes squandered on the 
hopeless task of converting Jews to 

Christianity, when there is not a no- 

ble, historical teaching in Christianity 

that is not Jewish, when there is not 

a virtue possessed by Christian that 

is not possessed by Jew. nor a vice 

possessed by Jew which, judging from 
penal records, is not found to a larger 
degree among Christians. 

In Penn’s Teaching Lies Possibility | 
of Universal Peace. | 
And who that saw and heard that 

night the representatives of the six- | 

teen leading denominations of our city 

did not go away feeling the better for 

having come, feeling that that meet- 

inz was one step nearer to the reali- 
zation of the hope of seeing mankind 
federated as a Common Brotherhood, 
under no other creed than Love of 

God and Love of Man? Under the 

spell which the storv of the life and 

labors of William Penn cast that | 
night, how insignificant seemed those | 
theological differences that make pos- | 
sible a hearing of a preacher of an- 
other denomination on the pulpit plat- 
forms of some of those denominations 
that were represented among the six- 
teen that night! A widening of 
hearts and a narrowing of partition 
lines between denominations should be 
one of the results of that meeting 
that night; raising ethics above the- 
ology, practice above profession, deed 
above creed, should be another. Once | 
the churches shall have learned to} 
live and labor together in peace and | 
unity, it will not be long before there | 
will be Glory to God in the highest, 
for then there will be peace on earth, | 
and good-will among men. 
| 

| 





BRYAN FOR THE SENATE. | 





(Richard F. Marwood in the Norfolk | 
(Neb.) News.) 

Yeave ho! Ye Bryan volunteers 
Who walked the reeling deck \ 


|} And put her 


|} And for 


And snatched Nebraska’s colors 
From the Democratic wreck, 

Patch up your tattered party flag 
And raise it to the sky. 

With “William Jennings Bryan 
For the Senate!” as your cry. 


For years our fair Nebraska 
Held the ribbon proudly pennate 
For the longest winded senator 
That ever stumped the Senate. 
was William Vincent Allen 
Who never lacked for breath, 
And he talked for fourteen hours 
Till he talked a bill to death. 


It 


No other state dared trample 
On the glorious windy name 
Of our William Vincent Allen 
Of good Populistic fame, 
Till Wisconsin seized the gauntlet 
"Neath the gaze of countless eyes 
Bob La Follette up 
To battle for the prize. 


La Follette filled his magazine, 
Then started in to kill, 
more than eighteen hours 
Fought the Vreeland Aldrich bill. 
’Twas a noted filibuster, 
Quite a legislative slaughter; 
La Follette made his record 
With no stops for feed or water. 
Wisconsin thinks she’s got us 
skinned; 
Don’t think it for a minute; 
When it comes to really talking, 
Bob La Follette isn’t in it. 
We’re got a man at Fairview 
Who can talk a “razzle-dazzle,” 
He can give La Follette three to two 
And “beat him to a frazzle!” 


Then send him down to Washington! 
And “give our Bill a chance” 
To talk La Follette off his feet 
And lay him in a trance! 
He cannot be our president; 
That truth is plainly shown; 
So let him make the longest 
Talking record ever known! 


ORGANIZED CHARITY. 





The Widow McManus has been dispos- 
sessed, 
The youngsters are crying for food, 
So let us respond to her piteous 
quest 
And succor her fatherless brood. 


|Give her a cradle and two bars of 
soap, 
But handle her case with severity; 


never would do to lead people to 
hope 


It 
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For dependence on organized char- 
ity. 


Little Tim Healy has no place to go, 
He the street for a bed; 

Not even a hovel in Poverty Row 
Affords him a rest for his head. 
So hand him a brochure on “Never Be 

Poor,” 
But see that it’s done with asperity, 
Indigents should not be allowed to be 


uses 


sure 
Of too much from organized char- 
ity. 
The president’s office needs carpets 
and chairs, 


The sofas and rugs need renewing; 
We want to be ready for nice million- 
aires 
To see the 
So let it be 
style, 
all may 
add with 
little pile 
are spending for organized char- 


good work we are doing. 
furnished right up to the 


So 


And 


behold 
their cash 


our sincerity. 
to the snug 


Jas. J. Montague in Boston Amer 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S TOUR 





THROUGH MISSISSIPPI A NEW 

FORM OF UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 

TION. 

BY H. T. KEALING 

There is no color line in eggs,” is 
the unique way in which Booker T. 
Washington presented the blessings 
that await the colored farmer who 
utilizes the small avenues of profit 
opening to him in the South; and the 
roar of applause and ryhthm of wavy 
ing hands told that the philosophy of 
the epigram had. been assimilated by 
the sixteen hundred people, who jam 
med the chapel of historic old Ru 
University, Holly Springs, Miss., Octo 
ber 7 \ mass of about the same 
size awaited on the outside, undei 
the promise sent out to them that Di 
Washington would repeat his speech 
to those who were unable to get in. 

This was the beginning of a tour of 


the State of Mississippi by Dr. Wash- 


ington and a number of his friends. 
at the invitation of Mr. Chas. Banks, 
the noted Negro cashier of Mound 
Bayou. The movement, whose success 
san be described by no better term 


! 
than by the word tremendous, seems 
|to be a kind of University Extension 
lin which the eminent industrialist 
|was the teacher, while farmers and 
their families, even to the uttermost 
baby, were the pupils; though it must 
be confessed that no University Ex- 
tension audience ever before ate so 
many peanuts or laughed so much out 
of pure overflowing of gladness. 
They were from bottom and hill, in 
every conceivable mode of convey- 
ance, from the rattle-trap to the car- 
ry-all. Think not, however, that 
grotesque buggies exhausted the 
transport; there were also phaetons 
and carriages as glittering, as new, 
as well kept, as expensive as any 
you are accustomed to see in a North- 
ern city, and these were drawn by 
sleek fat horses in new creaking har- 
ness. 
and amusing 
the tour was a 


Among the queer 
things that enlivened 
half-grown white boy seated upon a 
saddled bull yearling, speeding his 
way, enveloped in a cloud of dust, to 
the depot as the train pulled in and 
crying in excited tones, “Where is 
Booker T.?” 

One good old colored lady came out 
of the chapel where Dr. Washington 
was speaking, exclaiming to the envy 


of the others, “I sho’ toched ‘im!” 
The devotion of the Negroes, who 
réded him as the Moses, was 


pathetic; the curiosity of the white 
people and their efforts to see without 


seeming Was amusin: but the evi- 
dent desire of all classes, white and 
black, to hear him speak was not to 
be masked or mistaken 

Booker T. Washington is an inter- 


esting character, perhaps more so as 
a person in privacy or surrounded by 
a few friends, than as a public man 
facing cheering throng In his s»pe- 
cial car, he laughed at ease in a loose 
gray flannel suit and listened more 
than he talked, Occasionaily he 
would pass along the aisle and say a 
pleasant word, but almost before he 
could receive a response, he seenied 
to lapse into abstration or abs nt- 
mindedness and passed on. He never 
worries, but apparently always is 
thinking about the unfinished or new 
task rather than that already accom- 
plished 

He is alert without appearing to 
look about him, and often sur es 
you by recalling matters which you 
felt disappointed about because he 
seemed to pay so little attention to 
them 
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With the honest old awkward farm- 
Cr Orc ta Vv ¢€ ( t 
bellum woman he is seen at his best, 
humoring their queer conceits and re- 
ceiving their home-spun wit with a 
twinkle and gentle indulgence, yet 
without stopping for the long ram- 
bling talk they expect and desire. His 
handshakes, when the crowd surges 


toward him, are greetings warm and | 


dismissals quick in the same grasp. 
Whoever has shaken hands with Pres- 
ident McKinley knows how, in shaking 
Mr. Washington’s hand, he will feel 
the instant grasp that first draws him 
to and then drags him by ‘to make 
room for the next. 

A special Pullman had been placed 
at the service of the party for an 
itinerary beginning at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Oct. 5, and ending at Mound 
Bayou, Miss., the famous Negro town, 


October 10, including between those 
dates Holly Springs, where Ex-Gov- 
ernor Vardaman closed the Negro 
State Normal School; Jackson, the 


capital of Miss.; Utica, the seat of the 


Utica Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute and important off-shoot of Tus- 
kegee; Natchez, the home of South- 


ern aristocracy during the war: Vicks- 
burg, of note as the prize of Grant in 
his struggle against Pemberton: and 
Greenville, the home of Bishop Lamp- 
ton. 

At all of these places Dr. Washing- 
ton delivered plain, inspiring and 
practical talks which the people warm- 
ly received. There was an element of 
hero-worship in the way they dogged 
his footsteps. One little girl leaned far 
over the gallery railing as he passed 
under it, and said with a _ loving 
familiarity, “Howdy, Mr. Bookerty!” 
She got the twinkle out of those gray 
eyes that look so much like Henry 
Ward Beecher’s; and from _ thence- 
forth she will be, I suppose, a heroine 


among her less venturesome lassie 
friends. 
The gentlemen accompanying Dr. 


Washington are most of them widely 
known, and themselves formed a dis- 
tinguished coterie. They were Dr. 
Booker T. Washington’s Secretary, 
Emmet J. Scott, and stenographer, 
Nathan Hunt; Hon. Chas. Banks, 
cashier of the Bank of Mound Bayou, 
Mound Bayou, Miss.; Major R. R. 
Moton, Commandant of the Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va.; H. T. Keal- 
ing, editor A. M. E. Church Review, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. R. E. Park, 
Wollaston, Mass.; Dr. Bradley Gil- 
man, Boston Mass.; R. C. Simmons, 
editor of the National Review, New 


Ch: ..@),a.t, 0. WsSpaper 
tp ; Laenwemmtite hla rm. P. 
Simmons, Hollandale, Miss.: W. W. 
Cox, cashier of the Delta Penny Sav- 
ings Bank, Indianola, Miss.; Hon. W. 
E. Mollison, President of the Lincoln 
Savings Bank, Vicksburg, Miss.; Hon. 
J. T. Settle, attorney at law, Memphis 
Tenn.; Prof. J. A. Martin, Principal 
Colored City Schools, Jackson, Miss.; 
Bishop E. Cottrell, C. M. E. Church, 
Holly Springs, Miss.; A. P. Bedou, 
photographer, New Orleans, La. 

The local Negro Business Leagues 
in various cities visited elected special 
committees to accompany Dr. Wash- 
ington’s party from city to city. These 
various reception committees of 
course increased the number of per- 
sons which went into each of the 
several cities. 

At Holly Springs the party visited 
the Baptist College, Rust University 
and the Theological and Industrial In- 
stitute founded by Bishop Cottrell, 
the latter taking the place, as before 
said, of the State School that died be- 
Vardaman refused to 


York Cit; 


cause Governor 
sanction the - appropriation for its 
maintenance. The new college con- 


sists of splendid buildings all paid for 
by the colored people themselves at 
a cost of some $60,000 

A dinner and evening 
were tendered the visitors by Bishop 
Cottrell at his mansion which is one 
of the most spacious and beautiful 
homes owned by one of our race in 
all America, It has about three hun- 
dred feet of porch extending on three 
sides of the house and this, with a 
large lawn covered by trees and flow- 
rest and coolness the 


reception 


ers, suggests 
hottest days. 

At Utica was inspected the indus- 
trial school plant established by Prof. 


Holtzclaw, a graduate of Tuskegee, 
who went out into the woods and 
made them eloquent with the recita- 


tions of girls and boys who, till then, 
chance. Today his insti- 


had had no instt- 
tution has received and is receiving 
the support of Northern capital and 


Southern sympathy. It was here that 
Dr. Washington declared for all forms 
of education according to the needs 
of the individual and the race, boldly 
declaring that no power on earth 
could stop the Negro from acquiring 
an education of some kind, and it was 
to the interest of all classes to see 
that he secured a good one. ; 
It is not possible to speak in detail 
of all the occurrences of the tour, of 
the enthusiasm, the hospitality and 
iov of the colored people and of the 
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curiosity mingled with respect shown | 
by the whites. After one of the 
speeches, a young white bank cashier 
called upon Dr. Washington in his car 
and requested a copy of his remarks 
advising the people to start a bank ac- 
count, saying, “I am frank to say I 
want it to advertise my bank, for 
your words have weight with us all.” 

Aside from the personnel of the 
touring party, the addresses, the en- | 
tertainment accorded and the unusual | 
character of the affair, there was a 
distinct and characteristic feature or 
circumstance in the case of each city 
visited which probably guided Mr. 


Charles Banks in making out the 
itinerary. Jotting down a few of 
these as they came, in order, we 
reached 


Holly Springs, October the 5th. 
This was the home and is the last | 
resting place of the late Senator 
Hiram R. Revels. The late James | 
Hill, ex-Secretary, of State and mem- | 
ber of the Republican National Com- 
mittee for Miss., was born and raised 
here. Holly Springs has three good | 
schools. Rust University, from which 
Ida B. Wells graduated, is under the | 
auspices of the M. E. Church. Charles 
Banks also attended Rust. Also the | 
Baptist Academy, under Dr. Teague. 
The school of which Bishop Cot- 
trell is head is under the management 
of the C. M. E. Church. Here is where 
the State Normal is located that was | 
killed by Governor Vardaman who 
vetoed the bill carrying appropria- 
tions for that school. Bishop  Cot- 
trell’s school, which is considerably 
largér in every way, is in part the re- 
sult from the Governor’s attitude. 
Jackson, October the 7th. 
This, of course, is the Capital. It| 
has a State House costing more than 
a million dollars, built under Gov. 
Longino, brother-in-law to Mr. Edgar 
S. Wilson, U. S. Marshal, and Fed- 
eral referee up to last year. This is 
the home of Bishop Galloway. It is 
the last resting place of Jas. Hill, 
where his statue is erected, and also 
of Jas. Lynch, who, while not known 
much outside of the state, in his day 
Was contemporaneous in state affairs 
with Pinchback, Bruce and John R. 
Lynch, though the latter was not a 
relative. There are two colleges here 
for Negroes. Jackson College, under 
the auspices of the American Baptist 
Missionary Society, and Campbell 
College, under the management of the 
A. M. E. Church. Both have at least 
two creditable four or five-story brick 
buildings. 


Natchez, October the 7th. 

This is the home of Hon. John R. 
Lynch, the last Negro to go to Con- 
gress from Miss., and now Paymaster, 
with rank of Major in the U. S. Army, 
and, I think, lately retired. . Natchez 
is perhaps the oldest settlement in 
Mississippi. Six miles east of Nat- 
chez, in the same county, Adams, is 
an old and almost depopulated town, 
Washington, that was once the capital 
of Miss., and one of the places to 
which Aaron Burr fled after his con- 
flict with Alexander Hamilton. There 
is one college here for Negroes. Nat- 
chez Baptist College, the pride of the 


| Negro Baptists of Miss., and one of the 


first of its kind instituted by the race 
in the State. They laid the corner 
stone of their large dormitory during 
Dr. Washington’s visit to Natchez. 
Vicksburg, October the 8th. 
Too much is written in every history 
of the South and State for me to task 
you with much about this city. Here 
was the home and last resting place of 


|Thos. W. Stringer, easily the leader 


of the State in Church, lodges and 
| politics in his day; he died about 1893 
lor 1894. The founder of the Masonic 
|order in Miss., as well as the Knights 
of Pythias, which together now pay 
out over one quarter of a million dol- 
lars to beneficiaries annually, a refer- 


/ence to him is easily a great hit any- 


where in Mississippi, and especially 
at Vicksburg. The National Cemetery 
Park is here. About twenty miles 


south of Vicksburg is Davis Bend 
Island, where is located the planta- 
tion owned by Jefferson Davis and his 
brother Joe Davis, the slave masters 
and owners of I. T. Montgomery and 
his father, Benjamin Montgomery. 
Greenville, October the 9th. 
This is the largest Delta town in 
Washington County, the largest coun- 
ty in the state. It is the home of 
Bishop Lampton. It has a book store 
run by a Negro, Granville Carter, that 
is not exceiled by any run by whites 
in the State, and is the best in Green- 
ville. Here is where Holt Collier 
lives, the famous Negro bear hunter 
who was with President Roosevelt 
when he hunted in Mississippi, a few 
years ago. Mr. Leroy Percy, com- 
mended by the president, and quoted 
in a New York magazine for the man- 
ly stand taken in favor of Negro edu- 


eation, lives in Greenville. 
Mound Bayou, October the 10th. 
Well, I suppose our readers know 
much about Mound Bayou. In this 
county, Bolivar, however, the late 
‘Hon. Blanche K. Bruce lived, was 
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Sheriff of the county, and elected U. 
S. Senator while a _ resident. The 
Bruce plantation is about ten miles 
from Mound Bayou. Mr. Chas. Scott, 
late candidate for Governor on the 
“Italian emigration” platform, lives 
here in this county. 

As intimated above, this tour is real- 
ly a form of University extension, 
since Dr. Washington’s purpose is to 
arouse the people to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the economic opportunities 
right about them. 

He eschews politics and sectarian 
religion and while pleading for a larg- 
er measure of friendliness and co-op- 
eration between the races, he does not 
omit to point to the good that is al- 
ready to be found. Best of all the 
homespun country farmers leave these 
ineetings satisfied that good can come 
out of Nazareth and feeling that farm- 
ing is as honorable as practicing law. 
The state of Mississippi holds untold 
weaith in the fertility of her river bot- 
tom lands that, even under present 
wasteful methods, sometimes produce 
two bales of cotton to the acre, with- 
out fertilization, equivalent to one 
hundred dollars per acre, with prices 
at present prevailing. 

In my Opinion, there is no place 
where the Southern Negro can do bet- 
tei for himself and battle more ef- 
fectively for his race than right in 
the heart of the problem. Where ra- 
cial estrangement is greatest there is 
the application of the remedy most 
needed. It is therefore to be hoped 
that a great pacificator like the Tus- 
kegeean will continue to spread his 
optimism by the special car method 
in addition to all the other means he 
has hitherto employed. 

A trip through Texas, through Ar- 
kansas and through Louisiana ought 
logically to follow Dr. Washington’s 
helpful tour through Mississippi. 

H. T. KEALING. 


PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 


By Lee F. Hanmer, Field Secretary. 
The School Board of Salem, Mass., 


The residents of the Corona School 
District, Denver, Colo., have united to 
raise funds for the purchase of sey- 
eral lots adjoining the school, to use 
as a public playground. 

Alderman Chandler, of New Haven, 
Conn., has introduced a_ resolution 
calling for the purchase of the Meadow 
Lands near West River for a public 
playground site. The resolution is 
backed by a petition signed by about 
250 prominent business men of the 
city. Two of these business men 
have offered to donate $5,000 each, in 
sase the city will make the necessary 
appropriation of $30,000 for play- 
grounds. 





That public playgrounds be estab- 
lished in and made a part of the pro- 
posed park extension plan for Spring- 
field. 0., is the demand made by the 
labor men of the city. They are tak- 
ing a keen interest in the movement, 
which they believe will make for the 
paysical and social welfare of their 
children. 


A fall series of weekly field days are 
being carried on on the playground of 
Public School No. 14, Rochester, N. Y. 
The attendance on the various play- 
grounds has not fallen off with the 
approach of cold weather. This is tak- 
en «s an indication that playgrounds 
are needed in the fall and winter as 
wel! as in the summer. 

A benefit performance by Cecil R. 
Fanning was given on October 19th, 
at the Great Southern Theatre, Colum- 
bus, O. The proceeds are to be used 
for the support of the vacation play- 
grounds, which are being conducted 
by the Young Ladies’ Playground As- 
sociation, 

The Board of Aldermen, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., on October 5th, adopted 
a resolution appropriating $19,065.95 
for the purchase of the Chapman es- 
taie, to be used as a park and play- 
ground. 








has purchased several lots adjoining | 


the Benton School for 


ground. 


a big  play- 





The Henry Phipps Playground, of 
the Oak Park High School, Chicago, 
Ill., has been secured and equipped 
by the Parents’ Association. Two thou- 
sand dollars was raised for this pur- 
pose. The expense of maintenance 
will also be borne by the associa- 
tion. 


National Baptist Publishing 
| Board installing its church furni- 
|ture machinery, and getting in good 
| shape to furnish the Baptist people 
}all that they need in the way of pews, 


| The 


is 


|chairs, pulpit sets, library cases, etc., 
etc. This speaks well for the busi- 
ness capacity of the secretary, Dr. R. 
H. Boyd, and should guarantee him 
the full patronage of his constitu- 
ents. 
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A GREAT MAN HONOURED. 





President Arthur Barclay, with the 
consent of his Cabinet, has conferred 
upon Dr. Booker T. Washington, Prin- 
cipal of the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, 
U. §. A., the Order and Degree of 
Knight Commander of the Humane 
Order of African Redemption. This 
honour comes, no doubt, primarily in 
recognition of the services Dr. Wash- 
ington has rendered humanity gener- 
ally, and incidentally as a mark of 
gratitude to him for the advantageous 
assistance which he gave to the recent | 
Liberian Commission to the United | 
States. In conferring this order Li-| 
beria does herself an honor as well as 
Dr. Washington.—West African Mail. 








LIBERIA. 





Melville B. Cox arrived in Liberia in 
1833 and although his term of service 
was brief, he founded a work, which 
notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
through which it has passed for a con- 
siderable period, alternotely advancing 
and receding, has in later years made 
steady progress. 

The latest statistics are as follows: 
Missionaries, 15; native Liberian 
preachers, 31; local preachers and 
workers, 84; Sunday school scholars, 
3,229; communicants, 4,297. 


o 





A LAY SERMON 





From Ambition. 

Habits Are Either Friends or Enemies. 

Throughout all Nature there is a 
tendency to continuity. Point a force 
in one direction, and the tendency is | 
to continue going in that direction and | 
to gather volume. A drop of oil on 
water spreads indefinitely; a few seeds 
thrown from a car window today may 
in ten years have spread across a | 
state; a boulder started down the | 
mountainside gathers momentum, 
brings others in its wake, perhaps | 
precipitates an extensive landsile. Like | 
begets like. } 

Mind, and the man physical, are} 
delicately susceptible of this force of | 
nature now called habit. What he| 
does today he will do tomorrow at the | 
same hour, especially if there is| 
something agreeable in the doing. | 
Whether he will or not, his whole life 
is a fabric of habit, It is his habit 
to talk on a certain class of subjects, 
to eat a certain class of foods, to think 
with so mich or so little courage, to | 








stand alone or to lean on others. All 
that he is, good or evil, is in his hab- 
it; and sooner or later it masters him 
completely. It is a man’s habit to be 
clean, industrious, frugal, kind, hope- 
ful, and the time will come when he 
cannot—even if he so desired—be oth- 
erwise. When it is a man’s habit to 
be unclean in thought or associations, 
shiftless, indolent, stupid, wasteful, 
discouraged, the time will come when 
these things will bind him like chains 
—worse indeed than chains, because 
iron may always be filed and broken; 
but when age creeps on, habit is be- 
yond the power of man. To evade 
or dodge the truth that habit is mas- 
ter is as useless as it would be to de- 
ny that the sun shines. The man 
that has good habits working for him 
is surrounded by friends that will nev- 
er be guilty of treason, while he that 
has habits working against him has 
enemies that never take a vacation. 


ARE YOU WAITING, TOO? 


The middleaged failure is a plenti- 
ful animal not because there is not 
success enough to go around, but be- 
cause so many cling to Fairy God- 
mother notions of life and its prob- 
lems. Of course it is too bad the 
dear old lady of the nursery yarn does 
not cut core of a figure in the real 
hand-to-hand for coin and glory. But 
“too bad” does not knock out facts; 
and the grim fact is that Little Rollo 
gets it hard in the neighborhood of the 
collar if he does not learn to depend 
on himself. 

Coming right down to your own case 
—what have you done to save your- 
self from Fizzledom? 

No doubt you are as eager as the 
next to become the proprietor of a 
worth-while career. In all probabil- 
ity the “sad example at 50” outlook 
does not appeal to you even a little 
bit. Good. But what are you doing 
to turn the trick on that cunning old 
scrapper, Adversity? Are you fight- 


ing him sanely—putting into your 
struggle horse-sense, courage, and 
push? 

Suppose you stop a moment and 


face the music, There is no reason 
whatever why you should not make 
of yourself something better than a 
mere human ox—wearing out your 
strength and usefulness under the 
goad of necessity. You've a pretty 
good start of brain, why, then, let the 
other fellow take the big prize? 
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There are still a good many years 
between you and the age-limit, and 
every year is loaded with possibili- 
ties. Nothing is more certain than 
that you can make yourself amount 
to something if you will only get in 
earnest and set your brain to work. 
There—does not the mere suggestion 
give you a thrill? Don’t you: feel the 
little cells quickening to life and 
sounding notes of encouragement? 
Why not keep them in motion? Why 
not start in tonight—now—developing 
your brain through study? Think of 
the power you can gain, the progress 
you can compel, the success you can 
make sure, And ask yourself if there’s 
any sense in trusting your fate to a 
Fairy Godmother when Nature has 
given you a brain? 
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THE NEGRO’S PROGRESS. 
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Dr. Booker T. Washington spoke at 
the meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education at 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., Fri- 
day evening, November 20th. At the 
same meeting short addresses were 
made by Dr. W. W. Landrum of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia; by Mr. George P. Phenix, 
Director of the Academic Department, 
Hampton Institute; by Mr. Nathaniel 
Meyers, President of the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls, New York 
City; by Mr. Lewis Gustafson, Super- 
intendent of David Rankin, Jr., School 
of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; by Mr. George M. Carman, Di- 
rector of Lewis Institute, Chicago, II- 
linois, and by Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, 
Director of the Department of Peda- 
gogy, New York University, New York 
City. 

Over 200 colored men and women 
in New York own valuable real _ es- 
tate. C. H. Lockwood, who recently 
purchased a $34,000 flat house is one 
of the largest real estate owners in 
New York city. It is estimated that 


J. C. Thomas owns over $300,000 
worth of flat houses in New York 
City. 





The Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been requested by 
the prominent Negro ministers and 
citizens to set apart a certain build- 


ing exclusively for Negro children. 
The idea of the petitioners is that 
Negro men and women of education 
who reside in Philadelphia may be 
given an opportunity to teach. 

The London “Standard” contained 
a remarkable letter from Washington 
recently in which it is said that 
Liberia has made representations to 
America and Germany, fearing an- 
nexation by Great Britain. America 
declined to intervene and considers 
that the Liberian territory and its 
native races would be better off un- 
der British rule. Germany has as- 
sured Liberia of her benevolence—but 
that is all. The correspondent states 
that Washington considers annexa- 
tion by Great Britain the “manifest 
destiny” of the Republic. 


The assets of the Pioneer Building 
and Loan Association of Greensboro, 
N. C.. Prof. James B. Dudley, secre- 
tary and treasurer, as shown by the 
recently issued annual report, are 
$18,565.73. 





NEGROES JOIN IN WHITE PLAGUE 
FIGHT. 








Will Hold Congress on Tuberculosis. 

One of the most progressive, as well 
}as one of the most interesting steps 
|in the campaign against tuberculosis, 
which is being at present waged with 
especial vigor throughout the South, 
is the Negro Congress on Tuberculo- 
sis which will be held at Tuskegee, 
| Alabama, from December 14th to 19th. 
| The meeting which is being held under 
the joint auspices of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, of which Booker T. Washing- 
ton is the head, and the National As- 
| sociation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, will be attended by 
representative colored men and wom- 
en from all over the United States. 
The object of the Congress is to dis- 
cuss means for checking the enormous 
mortality from consumption among 
the Negroes. 

In connection with the Congress, an 
exhibition showing the ravages of tu- 
berculosis, and the methods for treat- 
ing and preventing it, will be held. 
Among the striking features which 
will be demonstrated by the exhibitt 
will be the fact that the mortality 
from tuberculosis is 150 percent high- 
er in the colored population of the 
country than in the white. 

The week of December 13th has 
been set apart in almost all of the col- 
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ored communities in the South, and in | ular attention to the general topics 
many in the North, as “Health Week.” | discussed at Washington as they re- 
All colored religous, educational, civic|late to the colored race. Meetings 
and social bodies will unite at that| will be held for ministers, teachers 
time to spread the gospel of health,|and physicians, and for representa- 
particularly as relating to tuberculo-| tives of the Colored Young Men’s 
sis, among the Negroes. Christian Association, Colored Young 
Coincident with this meeting in| Women’s Christian Association, col- 
Tuskegee is a determined effort on the | ored women’s clubs, Negro Business 
part of the white population of the| Leagues, school improvement associa- 
South to stamp out tuberculosis. Pre-| tions, etc. Popular stereopticon talks 
parations are being made in Florida| will be given for the people general- 
for a “Ninety-day Campaign,” to com-|ly and for the school children. 
mence immediately after Christmas, The general advisory board repre- 
which is expected to reach every|sents the influential men and women 
man, woman and child in the state|of the race in many states. Strong 
with the message that consumption | local committees have been appointed 
can be cured and that it should be| and special effort will be made to se- 
prevented. Immediately after the|cure delegates and individual visit- 
campaign in Florida, a systematized|ors from many cities. Churches, so- 
attack will be commenced on the dis-|cieties, schools and colleges are urged 
ease in Georgia. In Tennessee, the|to send delegates. Detailed programs 
warfare against tuberculosis has be-| will be announced soon. The Ameri- 
come in many counties, a political is-|can Tuberculosis Exhibition which has 
sue, and plans for drastic legislation | been shown in three countries will be 
affecting this disease, are being pre-| displayed in commodious quarters on 
pared. The three departments of|the grounds of Tuskegee Institute. 
Health, Agriculture and Education A “Health Week” is announced to 
have united for the fight on the white | begin Sunday, December 13, on which 
plague “Health Days” and weeks|day it is requested that all colored 
are being observed throughout the|churches, Sunday schools and young 
South for the purpose of instructing} people’s meetings everywhere will 
the school children about tuberculosis. | give special attention to the “gospel 
The National Association, under] of good health and right living.’ Dur- 
whose direction the entire campaign is|ing the week it is hoped that local so- 
being carried out, predicts that thous-|cieties and clubs of colored people 
ands of lives and millions of dollars| throughout the country will hold at 
will be saved by the efforts now be-| least one meeting to discuss tubercu- 
ing made. losis or consumption and how to keep 
|} well. Every one who is interested and 
A “health exhibition,” the first ever | Will help in any fashion as well as 
devoted wholly to the welfare of Ne-| those expecting to be present are 
groes, will be held at Tuskegee, be- urged to correspond with Dr. John A. 
ginning Monday, December 14th and| Kenney, secretary local committee, 
concluding Saturday, December 19th. | Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
The National Association for the : —a 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis Lewis H. Douglas, son of the late 
will send its traveling exhibit known | Frederick Douglass, died in Washing- 
as the American Tuberculosis Exhibi-| ton, October 3, of paralysis. He was 
tion. An extensive program of illus- the first Negro compositor to enter 
trated addresses, platform meetings ' 
and conferences will be conducted by|the employ of the government print- 
a strong local committee under the|/ing office, and he subsequently _ be- 
direction of an advisory board includ-| «ame editor of the New National Era, 
ing representative colored men and |, newspaper devoted to the colored 
women in all parts of the country. : > ag 
Without undue elaboration the pro- | race. He was a veteran of the Civil 
gram will be along the lines of the | War. 
recent International Congress on Tu- | <ashdigmaatil 
berculosis at Washington. Practical. | Colored Spanish-American war vet- 
ly a Negro Congress on Tuberculosis | craus have organized at Los Angeles, 
or consumption will be held for the} Calif. There are forty members and 
study and prevention of that dread | the organization is known as_ the 
disease. In addition to the medical |General H. G. Otis Camp No. 34, 
sessions the program will give partic | United Spanish War Veterans. 
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THE CRACKERJACK 
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“Say,” said the Junior Office Boy, 
who was a graduate of the Bowery, 
to the Senior Office Boy, who was 4 
graduate of Harvard, “the Chief’s go- 
ing to get a new stenographer.” 

This piece of news failed to interest 
the Senior, who had watched with in-| 
difference the entrances and exits of 
a bepompadoured procession of dam- 
sels and had, without regret, seen 
them go their ways after a brief trial 
by the irascible Chief—not because 
they were incompetent; quite the re- 
verse; because they transcribed the 
Chief's words instead of his thoughts, 
which were often quite at variance 
with each other. The Chief's ideas | 
were all right, but he could not ex-| 
press them, and he wanted a mind- | 
reader—something which the stenogra- | 
phic employment bureaus had hereto- 
fore been unable to supply. 

“Another?” The Harvard Graduate | 
raised his eyebrows. 

“Yes, but this one’s a crackajack. | 
She’s a peach, I tell you. She’s your | 
sort, too, she says ‘hawf’ and ‘pawst.’” | 

The mention of this shibboleth of | 
the other’s class, the Junior thought, | 
could not fail to call forth his enthus- | 
iasm. But he was doomed to disap- | 
pointment. It was but a languid in-| 
terest that was aroused in the Senior 
at most. 

But the next morning when the 
Crackajack arrived the Junior had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Senior’s 
eyes widen with admiration and sur- 
prise. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he telegraphed 
across the mailing desk triumphant- 
ly. 

“Tell—why, any one with half an eye 
could see. ‘She walks a goddess.”” 
The Harvard Graduate felt that even 








Virgil was scarce adequate to the oc-/ 


casion as he followed with languishing | 
glances the figure that was just dis-| 
appearing behind the ground glass 
door of the Chief’s room. | 





| the conversation that followed behind 


the partition—if the Chief were dis. 
pleased his displeasure would be quite 
audible—but, oh, how devoutly every 
man in that office hoped that he might 
not be! 

The Chief was not displeased. On 
the contrary, he seemed quite subdued 
—even conciliatory, and _ presently, 
when the interview had ended and 
the Crackajack came out of the private 
office and took her place at the type- 
writer desk, it was clear that the terms 
of capitulation were all in favor of 
the lady. 

“The Old Man’s met his match this 
time,” whispered the Junior Office 
Boy with a wink. 

With the advent of the Crackajack 
came a revolution in office etiquette. 
Shirtsleeved deshabille fell into dis- 
favor; cigarettes were tabooed and 
strong language was absolutely forbid- 
den—and that by the Chief himself, 
who, while his conventional vocabu- 
lary was limited, was as varied and 
forceful as Job himself in invective, 
He soon found it necessary to install 
a telephone booth to which he might 
retire when his feelings became too 
strong for expression over the desk 


| phone. 


Nor was the revolution confined to 
office etiquette only. The Chief's let- 
ters had become, under the magic 
touch of the Crackajack, models of 
English, and he, whose stumbling ef- 
forts had heretofore been transcribed 
with fatal accuracy, was abjectly 
grateful therefor, He was a big enough 
man to realize his own illiteracy, and 
although at first it had gone sorely 
against the grain to take correction 
from a chit of a girl, it was not long 
before he came to trust her and to 
accept her amendments without ques- 
tion. 

“As you have explained the matter 
to our satisfaction, we will disgorge 


| one-half the amount charged,” he had 


dictated the first day. 

“Refund?” suggested the young lady 
quietly. The Chief frowned slightly 
and proceeded. “If you will peruse 
the foregoing verbiage——” 

“Remarks?” Again the pencil was 
poised questioningly. 

The Chief fidgeted moment 


for a 


Every ear was strained to catch|then he said somewhat feebly; “What’s 
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the matter with those other words? 
They sound good enough to me.” 

Silently his stenographer opened the 
dictionary and laid it before him. 

“Hum—‘Disgorge, to give up un- 
willingly ill-gotten gains.’ ‘Verbiage, 
the use of many words with little 
sense,’” he read, and after that he al- 
lowed himself to be shorn oc ihe high- 
sounding expressions he had been so 
fond of using (but which yet did not 
seem to express what he meant in 
spite of their imposing appearance) 
without protest. 

By the end of the first week every 
man in the office was ready to lay his 
heart at the feet of the Crackajack. 
The bookkeeper made pencil notation 
on all his margins in an effort to fig- 
ure out how two could live on $100 a 
month, and the Harvard Graduate was 
framing his proposal in blank verse, 
for he knew that he had met his ideal. 
He was still young enough to have 
ideals. 

But there came a day at last when 
the Harvard Graduate’s dream was 
shattered—a day, however, when in 
the Chief’s eyes his new stenographer 
acquired the final touch of perfection. 

The Chief had not been altogether 
happy under the new regime, in spite 
of the confidence he now felt, for the 
first time, that his correspondence was 
being properly handled. It was all 
very well to be able to feel that you 
could throw a chaos of words into a 
machine, so to speak, and the machine 
would grind out order, but to be con- 
stantly on dress parade as to manners 
and speech before this prunes-and- 
prisms miss was like sleeping in a 
boiled shirt and high collar. Also, in 
this expurgated edition of himself, he 
felt as though he had lost some of the 
force— the virility—that had made 
him what he was in spite of his de- 
fective education. 

He became hesitative under this sup- 
pression and one day, in working off 
some of his irritation, a “big, big D” 
exploded into the telephone not twelve 
inches from the delicate little ear 
which must beyond all question be too 
greatly shocked even to listen to an 
apology from the repentant culprit. 
Now he had done it! Already he had 
a vision of his paragon sweeping 
haughtily from the Office without a 





word, leaving him to struggle, alone 
and unaided, with the English lan- 
guage for the remainder of his busi- 
ness career. Then he realized how in- 
valuable she was to him. He felt 
like a lame man about to lose his 
crutch. 

He dropped the receiver and mopped 
his brow. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” 
tered; “I didn’t mean that. 

The Crackajack looked him calmly 
in the eye. 

“Why not? It’s pure, vigorous Eng- 
lish—and quite the right word under 
the circumstances. There are occa- 
sions,” she said, “when no other word 
is adequate—occasions when I use it 
myself—mentally.” 

The Chief took a long, long breath 
—and took off his coat. But the Har- 
vard Graduate groaned and, tearing up 
his blank verse, scattered it over the 
bottom of the waste basket—sadly, 
slowly, as one would cast rose leaves 
upon a grave. 

“Ah, woman, woman,” he sighed bit- 
terly, “once our superiors, now our 
equals!”—New York Press. 


he mut- 


a 





A company of Negroes was formed 
in Haverhill, Mass., to manufacture 
“The Fred Douglass Shoe.” This 
shoe has become very popular, and 
the trade is rapidly extending south. 





A SONG OF THE STREET. 





Don’t tell me of your losses, friend; 
Don’t beg of me—I shall not lend 
Nor give to you, so there’s an end 
To you, a Wall Street weeper. 
Carnegie says it’s just like cards, 
Chis speculation of your pards; 
Your plaints this steel man disregards. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


What! Come and help, you say? Oh, no! 

The market suits me, let it go! 

There’s millions made of others’ woe, 
And shearing of the sheep, Sir. 

In gambling there’s no gratitude, 

In business we cut platitude, 

And, in my iron attitude— 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


1 am a bold, bad, hungry bear— 
I claw and clutch now, everywhere, 
And lambs I never, never spare— 
Spring lamb was never cheaper. 
Don’t show again your white, wan face; 
I'm growling, in the same old place; 
At ghosts like you I make grimace— 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
—Walter Beverley Crane, in the New 
York Times. 
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BY ALICE E. ALLEN 


“Have you put in plenty of clothes, 
mother?” asked Cornelia, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, dear,” said mother. She 
smiled up at Cornelia from the big 
suit-case she was packing. “You're to 
stay only a week, you know.” 

“Maybe I can stay two weeks,” 
said Cornelia, digging the toe of her 
sturdy little boot into the rug. “Cou- 
sin Laura said so.” 

“Mother can’t spare you,” said 
mother. “A week seems a long time 
to her.” 

A week didn’t seem a long time to 
Cornelia when she and cousin Laura 
took their seat in the train, and sped 
away between green fields and woods 
toward Cousin Laura’s home. 

Why, in a week there were only 
seven little short days and seven 
nights. And nights didn’t count, be- 
cause you were asleep and wouldn’t 
even know you were visiting. 

Cousin Laura had found a friend 
on the train. She leaned forward, 
talking to her. At that moment her 
voice floated back to Cornelia. 
“Sometimes,” she said, “I lie awake 
all night.” 

Cornelia looked out of the window. 
In all her happy, healthy little life 
she had never lain awake in bed 
more than a half-hour. How could 
any one lie awake all night? Suppose 
she should,—one of those seven 
away-from-home nights? 

The train flew on. Cousin Laura 
talked, Cornelia looked out of the 
window. That strange new thought 
about lying awake brought with it 
many new thoughts. Cornelia looked 
at mother’s little gold watch, which, 
as a special treat, mother had let her 
carry. It was half-past ten. Cor- 





uelia had been gone just fifteen min- 
utes. 

A quarter of an hour! And in a 
day there were how many quarter- 


hours? Cornelia tried to think it 
out, but she couldn’t. Her’ throat 
ached, her shoes hurt. There was a 


queer pain in her left side. She sat 
very still for a long, long time. Cou- 
sin Laura still talked. 

Cornelia looked at her watch again. 
It was twenty-five minutes to eleven. 
Had the watch stopped? No, it. tick- 
ed cheerily. 

Cornelia did some more hard think- 
ing. After another long, long time 
Cousin Laura glanced out of the win- 


dow. “There’s the river, Cornelia,” 
she said. “We’re almost home now. 
What a short ride!” 


“Yes, Cousin Laura,” said Cornelia 
politely. She didn’t mean that it had 
been a short ride; but she had to 
say something, and the “Yes” slipped 
over the lump in her throat as easily 
as anything. 

The lump was growing bigger ev- 
ery minute. It tasted salty like 
tears. The pain in her side was 
worse, too. Maybe she was going to 
be ill. 

“Cousin Laura,” said Cornelia. Cou- 
sin Laura, packages in hand, had 
leaned over for one last word to her 
friend. 


“Cousin Laura,” cried Cornelia 
again. The train was_ slackening 
speed. “I think—perhaps—I’d bet- 


ter go back. I don’t feel very well.” 

“A touch of car sickness, my dear,” 
said Cousin Laura. “You will feel 
better in the fresh air. Here we are.” 

“I think—I’ll just stay on—and go 
back,” said Cornelia. 

“This train doesn’t go back, child” 
cried Cousin Laura. “It goes straight 
on to the city. Hurry, dear.’ 

Blindly Cornelia followed Cousin 
Laura. Whoever supposed trains 
didn’t turn around and take people 
home after they had carried .us.em 
away? How did you get home, any- 
way? 

For a few minutes outside the 
train things did seem brighter. Uncle 
Samuel was waiting at the station to 


drive Cousin Laura home. Cornelia 
sat up stiff and straight, and drove 
the pretty brown horses. She knew 
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at once how to hold the reins and| voice in it and mother’s kiss and 
whip. Uncle Samuel chuckled. | mother herself! How could it come 
“She’s a born  horse-woman,” he/| without mother? 

said. Cornelia crawled under the fence. 


The drive lasted only a few min- 
utes, and then the lump came back, 
bigger than ever. Cousin Laura hur- 
ried Cornelia out into the garden to 
pull the radishes for lunch. 

Back in the house Cornelia made a 
discovery. Cousin Laura’s house, 
with its pretty rooms, cool porches, 
vines, and hammocks was only a 
house. It wasn’t a home at all. 

Cornelia went out and sat down in 
one of her hammocks. She listened 
to Cousin Laura’s voice, but she 
didn’t hear much that she said. Over 
and over on her fingers she counted, 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, sev- 
en,’”—seven whole days—and_ the 
first one not half gone. 

“There’s a little girl lives across 
the street,” came cheerily in Cousin 
Laura’s voice. “She’s just about your 
ago, and’— 

Cornelia 
Almost she 
across the 

“I—think, Cousin 
go—back home,” 
maybe, I’m sick.” 

“You're hungry,” 
Laura. “And lunch 
way, Cornelia,” she 
sat down at the pretty 
can’t go home until the 
train, unless yuu walk. 

After lunch Cornelia 
watch again. One 
hours had since 
Three hours 
she could go 
Laura would 
o'clock. 

Cornelia was out in Cousin Laura’s 
pretty garden. Cousin Laura had 
gone to get the little girl across the 
street Cornelia stood by the mignon- 
ette bed. Its fresh, strong. scent 
made her think of beautiful cool 
sweet twilights, with the first stars 
coming out slowly, and mother’s 
voice from the door calling, “Come, 
now, dear, it’s bedtime.” 

Bedtime? Even if these 
were long in passing, bedtime 
coming sure and swift. Every 
ute brought it nearer. That 


” 


couldn't 
hated 
street. 


hear any 
the little 


more. 
girl 


Laura, I’d better 
she said. “I’m— 


Cousin 
Any- 


said 

ready. 
added, they 
table, “you 
four o’clock 


Is 


as 


looked at her 
o’clock,—three 
she left home. 
more must go before 
back—even if Cousir 
let her go at four 


gone 


hours 

was 
min- 
dear 


| self. 


train time. 


She ran through the orchard. Broad, 
beautiful fields lay beyond. Far off 
was a gleam of blue which was the 
river. If she could ever reach the 
river, she could follow it home. 

Cornelia was half-way across the 
first field when Cousin Laura’s voice, 
panting and frightened, called after 
her, “Cornelia, Cornelia, where are 
you going, child?” 

“Home,” cried Cornelia. 
walk, I guess, 

Cousin Laura _ hurried 
caught Cornelia’s hand. “You can’t 
walk, dear. Wait! You shall go at 
I'll put you on the train my- 
You’ll get there that way much 
sooner.” 

Cousin 
across 
was the 
street. 
in a 
funnel 
net. 

Cornelia 


“I can 


up. She 


ore 
v.00. 


Cornelia back 
the orchard 
across the 


Laura led 
the field. In 
little girl from 
She _ stared at Cornelia 
friendly fashion from the 
of her blue checked sun-bon- 


her hand away 
from Cousin Laura’s. She looked at 
her watch. It was half-past one. 
Four o’clock wasn’t far off now. 3.55, 
Cornelia calculated, was still nearer. 
Both came long before bedtime. 

“You got a watch?” said the little 
girl from across the street. “I wish 
I had. I got a goat; want to see him? 
Let’s run.” 

At half-past three Cousin Laura 
set out with Cornelia’s suit-case. She 
crossed the street. 

“Cornelia,” she called, “it’s nearly 
You must hurry.” 

There was a rush, followed by a 
wild clatter and scramble. Around 
the corner of the house, at break- 
neck speed, came the goat. He was 
drawing a small express wagon. On 
the sea was Cornelia. She was driv- 
ing. 

At sight of Cousin Laura and the 
suitcase, Cornelia’s face grew sober. 

“Oh, it can’t be time yet,” she 
cried. “Whoa, Billy, whoa! Cousin 
Laura, I’m having a perfectly splen- 
did time. I--I guess I’d better wait 
till to-morrow!”—The Christian Reg- 


pulled 


| ister. 
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fom Gilda got a 
Srhonl 





BY LELIA MUNSELL 


“Well, 
again?” 


Hilda, 


Mr. Kenyon had hung up his over- | 
coat and cap and was standing with | 


his back to the fire, which Hilda had 


quickened when she heard him com- | 


ing. She knew he would be chilled, 
for it was a cold February night. 

“Johnston told me that there would 
be a change for the spring term down 
here in Hazel Row,” he went on. “The 
board is going to meet next Monday, 
he said. So if you want to try again 
we'd better get 
within a day or two.’ 

Mrs. Kenyon heard her husband’s 


question, and came in from the Kkit- | 


chen to hear what further he might 
have to say, while the two younger | 
children dropped their play to listen. 
They were all interested in Hilda’s | 
attempt to get a school. 

“You could board at home if you got | 
that,’ said Mrs. Kenyon. “It’s only 
two miles.” 

Mr. Kenyon laughed. 
your hare before you cook it. 


“Better catch 


again.’ 


“Papa,” indignantly, 


cried Hilda, 


“you know I want to try again! But | 


now listen, you and mama both. And 
please don’t think I don’t appreciate 
what you have done to help me; but 
I want to go all alone this time. 
I am ever going to make a teacher, I 
must learn to depend upon myself. I 
can’t always have you to do things for 
me. And besides, :i don’t blame a 


school board for not hiring a teacher | 


who hasn’t grit enough to apply alone. 
You know I can’t say anything for my- 
self when you are along, papa. I can 
talk before a stranger lots better than 
I can before you.” 

“I don’t see why you should feel 
that way,’ interposed Mrs. Kenyon. 


do you want to try | 


in your application | 


Per- | 
haps Hilda doesnt want even to try) 


If | 


|““You surely are not afraid of your 
father.” 
| “I’m not afraid of him in one sense, 
| but in another sense I am. I can’t 
| talk to the directors verore him as I 
| could if I were alone. I let papa ap- 
| ply for me last fall, ana I let him go 
| along twice this spring, and I haven’t 
| a school yet.” 
Mrs. Kenyon starteu to speak, but 
| her husband shook his head at her. “‘I 
| guess we'll have to let you have your 
way this time,’ he said. ‘“We’ll see if 
|} you succeed any better than I did.” 
Hilda gave him a grateful look. 
“But how are you going?’ he asked. 
“Couldn’t I walk? It isn’t far.” 
“No, indeed. Johnston, of course, 
| is less than two miles away, but Mr. 
Andrews lives four or five miles north- 
east, and Smith is as far in the other 
direction. You'll have twelve or four- 
teen miles to travel by the time you 
get back home. There is too much 
snow for you to walk, anyway, even 
if it wasn’t too far. and I can’t trust 
you to drive the team alone as cold as 
_ thy 
| “I can ride old Selim. 
| enough.” 
| “Yes, he’s safe enough. But you will 
| find it pretty cold, riding so far on 
| horseback.” 

“You’d better let your father take 
you in the buggy,’ said Mrs. Kenyon. 

“You'll freeze to death on Selim.” 

“Now, mama, please!’ begged Hil- 
da, and her mother said no more. 

Hilda had many ambitions, but the 
nearest and most absorbing one was 
to get a school. Beyond that lay a 
| college course, and beyond that—she 
hardly dared to think of all the good 
| things the future might hold for her 
|and hers if only she might go to col- 
lege. But she knew that the money 
for a college course must come from 
her own efforts. 

She had been a very proud girl 
when her first certificate came. It was 
only for a year, of course. According 
to the laws of tne state, one must have 
| taught three months to receive a cer- 
tificate for a longer time than that. 
But her grades were high enough to 
entitle her to a second class. 

The county superintendent had en- 
closed a kind little note with the cer- 
‘ tificate, and had spoken personally to 





He’s safe 
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her father, commending her work very 
highly. Hilda felt that she had a 
right to be proud. 

But the certificate in itself was not 
worth much. Its chief value lay in the 
fact that it entitled her to teach if 
she could get a school! She dreamed 
of it by night and talked of it by 
day. 

Her father’s announcement that 
there was a vacancy so near home 
raised her hopes again. If she could 
get the place she could save all her | 
salary, for the schoolhouse. was so} 
near that she could board at home as | 
her mother had said. She must get 
it, that was all. And she felt that she 
must go alone. Mr. Kenyon made no 
objection this time, and Mrs. Kenyon 
consented on the condition that Hilda 
would allow herself to be well bundled 
up for the long, cold ride. 

Hilda readily consented to this, but 








she almost rued her bargain in the 
morning when her mother insisted on 
putting a large coat of her own over 
Hilda’s and in tying a scarf over the | 
warm hood, and when the girl had | 
climbed on the horse she had wrap 


| 
ped a warm shaw! about her. | 


“How in the world am I to get on 
and off again with all this stuff, | 
mama?” she asked. “I feel as wrap- | 
ped up as mummy I know I'll | 
frighten all the horses 1 meet.” 

It was well, perhaps, that she could 
not see herself, for she certainly cut 
rather a ridiculous figure. Added to all 
the rest, sh We rid her tather’s 
saddle. The h had been | 
thrown over, and in this her foot rest- | 
ed, while the left stirrup dangled be 
low She had never peen fortunate 
enough to possess a side saddle, ane | 
had often ridden in this way about | 
the farm. But she could not help feel- 
ing a little sensitive about her ap- 
pearance on this occasion, which 


meant so much to her, and she wished 
her mother would not be so fussy. 

As she drew near Mr. Johnston’s 
house, she considered. 

It would take her some time to dis- 
entangle herself from her many wrap- 
pings, and to any one watching from 
the house she would present rather 
a ridiculous appearance in her neces- 





| 


sarily clumsy efforts to dismount. So | 
distance 


she halted old Selim some 


from the front gate, and here, hidden 
by the trees, she divested herself of 
her extra garments. 

Her heart was pounding away vig- 
orously as she knocked and inquired 
if Mr. Johnston was in. She had 
known him ever since she could re- 
member, but he seemed suddenly to 
have become almost a stranger. Out- 
wardly, however, it was a very dig- 
nified young lady who presented her 
case before him. 

It seemed to her that he looked at 


her for fully five minutes without 
speaking. “So you want to teach?” 
|} he asked at last. “Pretty young, 
aren’t you? How old are you? Seven- 
teen ?’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered Hilda. “I sup- 


pose that isn’t very old, but I have a 
good certificate, and I am pretty sure 
that I can teach a good school. At 
least, I'd try my best if you would 
give me a chance.” 


‘‘That’s what they all say,’ remark- 


ed Mr. Johnston. 

“I know. But that is all I can say 
till somebody gives me a chance to 
show what I can do. 

“You have had no experience, of 
course.” 

“No. But if I am ever to make a 
teacher, I’ll have to teach my first 


school sometime and somewhere.” 
“I guess that’s so. Got some pretty 


good grades here.’ He had been ex- 
amining the certificate she had hand- 

d him. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Hilda, modest- 
ly. 

Again he was silent. Then he handed 
her back her certificate. ‘Well, I'll 
tell you, Hilda. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to give you a 


chance. I’ve know yuu ever since you 
were a baby, and I know you are a@ 
wide-awake, energetic little girl. But 
I’m only one of three, and I am afraid 
you won’t stand the best of chances 
with the other two. You don’t know 
chance, I’ve known you ever since you 
[ thought not. Andrews wants the 
place for a cousin of his, and Smith 
will think you are too young. But go 
and see both of them. Don’t tell them 
what I’ve said. Simply say that you 
spoke to me about it. Smith is presi- 
dent of the board.” 
Hilda thanked him her 


and went 
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Way, much encouraged in spite of what 
he had said about her possible recep- 
tion by the other two members. 

She experienced some difficulty in 
mounting and dismounting each time, 
encumbered as she was, but that did 
not trouble her much now, although 
she was careful at butn places to stop 
far enough away from the house, as 
she had done at Mr. Johnston’s, to en- 
able her to accomplish this feat with- 
out being seen. And she was truly 
thankful that no one asked her how 
she came. She much preferred that 
the men whose interest she was try- 
ing to enlist should not see her perch. 
ed up on old Selim, “like a big round 
bump on a as ner father had 
expressed it. 

Fortunately, she found both Mr. An- 
drews and Mr. Smith at home, but she 
did not receive the encouragement 
from them that she had done from 
Mr. Johnston. Indeed, Mr. Andrews 
told her that the school was as good 
as engaged, and that it was useless for 
her to see Mr. Smith. Hilda, remem- 


log,” 





| he continued. 


horse, she bundied herself up for the 
ride home, where an eager audience 
listened to her story while she thawed 
out her fingers and toes. 

The next six days seemed intermin- 
ably long to her, but Monday came at 
last. All day she listened expectantly 
for a step on the front porch, but no 
one came that day or the next. Wed- 
nesday morning she was helping her 
father about the barn, when she heard 
some one bebind her, and turned to 
face Mr. Johnston. 

“Hello!” he cried. “So 
ed to try farming if you 
a school?” 

Hilda smiled reply. 
not trust herself to speak. 
failed again. 


you conclud- 
couldn’t get 


She could 
So she had 


in 


Mr. Johnston chatted with her fath- 
er for a time, while she went bravely 
on with her work. It would never 


do to let him know how disappointed 
she was. 

“Well, Hilda,” 
expect you to do 
spring.” 

Hilda looked up, surprised. 

“We concluded we would try you,” 
‘Andrews stuck out for 


he said, finally, “I’ll 
me credit this 


his cousin, but Smith went with me. 
| Smith was quite taken with you. An- 
drews ‘cousin had let him attend to 
her application, and hau never come 
to see one of us about it. Smith didn’t 
like that way of doing things, and I 
confess I don’t, myself. You'll get 
thirty-five dollars for three months. If 
that is satisfactory, 1 guess we might 


as 


} contract 


to 


well go the house and sign the 
now.” 

Hilda felt that she was treading on 
air as she followed him to the house, 


and when she saw her name signed to 


the little slip of paper, the contract 
between herself and District No. 33, 


|she secretly pinched nerself to see if 


bering what Mr. Johnston had told 
her about the cousii, made no reply, 
but resolved to call upon Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith listened to her courteous- 
ly and quietly. “Pretty young, aren” 
you?” he asked. 

Hilda laughed. “I expected you to 
say that. But it isn’t always age and 
experience that make success. I have 
always wanted to teach, and I’ve al- 
Ways thought I could teach and I be- 
lieve I can, if I am young.” 

“I don’t know but that’s the right 
way to talk. We've got to believe in 
ourselves before we ever amount té 
much. How much would you want 4 
month?” 

She was not prepared for this ques- | 
tion. In her heart she knew that she 
would take the school at whateve 
they might offer. But she reflected 
that it would not be policy to say so, 


so she answered: 

“Whatever you have 
for your spring term.” 

“Well, we'll talk over your applica 
tion Monday. If we want you, we will! 
let you know. You needn’t come to 
see us about it again.” 

Hilda was obliged to be content with 
this. She thanked him, and then, be- 
hind the grove wher: she had tied her 


been paying 





She wanted to shout 
but of course that would not do. But 
the moment Mr. Johnston was gone 
she seized her mother about the waist 
and whirled her round the room. 
“Just think, mama! Just’ think!” 
she cried. “I’ve actually got a school. 
One hundred and five dollars, and no 
board to pay. Maybe, now, I won't 
have to wait any longer to go to col- 
lege than I had expected to do in the 
first place. And, mama,” she drew her 


she were awake. 
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mother close and whispered in her ear, 
“when I get to be a protessor in some 
big university you won't have to work 
any more, and I can give you 
things that I’ve wanted and wanted so 
long to give you.’’—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 





A MODEST PLOUGHMAN. 





When crabgrass gits a half a show, 
‘Count er some rainy days, to grow 
lin fuzzes green along de row, 
‘'T aint wuth while den to try to hoe 
Dat whole plantation clean. 
we bes’ way is de way dat’s cheap, 
En | kin take a two-inch sweep, 
Runnin’ at p’int two inches deep, 
En kill out Gineral Green. 


Yes; gimme sich a plow as dat 
’"N I'll hol’ my upright frame plum fiat, 
En whar dat grass wus sich a mat 
You couldn't tell whar a hoe been at, 
I'll wrop dat cotton round’ 
As neat and cool wid fresh black dirt 
As a man’s body fits his shirt, 
En_reg’lar—not right here a spurt 
En hyander grassy groun’. 


Farmers is got a heap to l’arn 

Fo’ dey gits wut ’s comin’ to deir barn. 

If, ’stid er har’n hoe-han’s en har’n 

Plough-han’s wut ain’t worth a darn, 
Dey’d all git men lak me, 

Dis country ’d brag de bigges’ sales 

Er cottonseed and cotton bales, 

Spite er spring drouth en ‘noctial gales, 
On dis side er de sea. 


En dis ain’t yore up mysef. 
De crabgrass natchly hol’ its bref 
hen I comes ’long; ca’se dat means de’f; 
It_knows der ain’t none gwine be lef’, 
When I hoops up my mule. 
I says dis jis beca’se it’s so. 
I kinder thought you'd lak to know. 
Don’t think I’s tryin’ to brag en blow; 
I ain’t no sich a fool. 





WHATEVER IS—IS BEST. 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Coypright, 1907, by American-Journal- 
cxaminer. 
I know as my life grows older, 
And mine eyes have clearer sight— 
That under each rank wrong, some- 
where, 
There lies the root of Right; 
That each sorrow has its purpose, 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed, 
But as sure as the sun brings morn- 
ing, 
Whatever is—is best. 


I know that each sinful action, 
As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is somewhere, sometime punished, 
Tho’ the hour be long delayed. 

I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart’s unrest, 
And to grow means often to suffer— 

But whatever is—is best. 


the | 





{ know there are no errors, 
In the great Eternal plan, 
| And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 
| And I know when my soul speeds on- 
ward, 
| In its grand Eternal quest. 
| f shall say as I look back earthward, 
Whatever is—is best. 





Bishop C. S. Smith says that since 
|the burning of the churches and 
school-houses near Albany, Ga., that 
the best people in that community, 
both white and colored, have united 
as never before, and that the white 
people are helping to rebuild the 
churches and schoolhouses, and that 
the best of feeling between the races 
now exists. 





A HANDSOME PREMIUM FREE. 





The Christian Herald (a weekly vis- 
itor to many people in this locality) 
is this year giving free to every new 
and renewing subscriber a most at- 
|tractive gift, which is very appro- 
| priately called “The Art Gallery De 
Iuxe.” It consists of six famous 
paintings, superbly reproduced in 
fourteen colors, aggregating 1,000 
square inches. The artist catches the 
glint of the sunbeams through orchard 
trees and makes them dance and 
gleam on canvas. But how can we 
paint in mere words the beauty of 
these six exquisite pictures? A hand- 
somer premium was never offered by 
any magazine. 

Probably no comment is necessary 
concerning The Christian Herald, 
“The Magazine that Fully Satisfies,” 
as only the best in literature and art 
is presented and every one of its 52 
issues, the whole year around, spar- 
kles with gems from cover to cover. 
The Christian Herald contains 1,200 
large pages and 1,000 _ illustrations 
yearly—as much as any four $1 maga- 
zines. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per 
year, but every new subscriber who 
sends $1.50 to The Christian Herald, 
444 Bible House, New York, will re- 
ceive The Christian Herald every 
week from date of order until Janu- 
ary 1, 1910, and in addition the in- 
|eomparable “Art Gallery De Luxe” 
| free. 

You must act quickly, as this splen- 
did offer expires December 10, 1908. 
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One Good Hustling Agent Wanted in every community to take orders 
for our celebrated made-to-measure clothing. If you write us before 
we get an agent in your territory you will receive an astonishing offer. 


th money required, no experience necessary. ——_ Tr - with ooelo 

thin, d in a busi f that will mean from ° 

o Biddiaba year to your Hasice! and mont praftabe busineas in MI 4 Fed Ua EL) 

the world. Every man in your vicinity a possible customer. Our low 

prices and able assistance get oe trade for you 

PANTS $2°° SUITS $9° srt: Pua 

up PREPAID 

| ed garment = —_ made > measure in the latest city styles—a perfect | Ohad | 

mey refunded if sare not satisfactory, Beautiful 


good. 
| t—~ Outfit. por blanks, tape x4 —— With our complete in- 
structions you can tak. as any tailor. 
If you are looking for a splendid aprertonie to increase your income Write us Socee. 
The Progress Tallorin J Harrison Stree Chica, 




















THE ATLANTIC CITY WEEKLY TOPIC AND 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


O03 





Read the Weekly Topic for All news pertaining to Atlantic City the 
(Queen Resort of the world. This paper is being read by people from all 
parts of the United States. Advertise your hotels, places of business and 
professions in the Weekly Topic for good results. 
J. E. DORSEY, Editor, 
A. E. EDWARDS, Business Manager, 
Main office 1908 Arctic Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J 
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The Life of Douglass 
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“DETROIT 
INFORMER 


Francis H. Warren, Publisher 

Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 

LIBERIA 
Subscription Rates, 1 Yr. $1.50 

6 Months $1, 3 Months 50c. 

ADDRESS 


The Detroit Informer 
DETROIT, MICH. 














“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a 
Slave, His Escape From Bond- 
age, and His Complete His- 
tory to the Time of His Death, 


t 
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t 

H 

f 
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with an Introduction by Judge ¢ 
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George L. Ruffin of Boston. 75? 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.70 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
This is one of the most not 
able books ever written Ph 
an ex-slave. 
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